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“Because I wasn’t getting enough sleep, 


10? 


my doctor started me on Postum! 


**There’s nothing worse than staring at the ceiling all 
night. I know. I used to. Just too keyed up to sleep. 
And how tired I always was the next day! 

) “I finally went to the doctor. He said I might be drink- 
ing too much coffee. He explained that some people can’t 
take all the caffein in coffee all the time, suggested 

) MEET Postum instead. Postum hasn’t a speck of caffein in it, 

can’t irritate your nerves or keep you awake. 


“IT took his advice. And in a few days I began to sleep 
et better. Why don’t you try Postum for 30 days? You’ll 
Postu like the way Postum tastes and the way you feel.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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THE OPEN DOOR 


Joun BowMan was a paratrooper at 
Fort Campbell, Ky. A number of his 
GI buddies were Catholics, and they 
persuaded him to take instructions. 
With each lesson he became more 
certain of the truth of Catholicism. 

He was not baptized, however; he 
felt that there was plenty of time. He 
was young, and becoming a Catholic 
was a big step. John kept putting off 
his Baptism right up until the day he 
made the 1,000-foot jump. 

His chute formed a “Mae West.” 
That is what they call a faulty chute 
that forms two small chutes instead of 
opening into a full mushroom. Some- 
times a Mae West slows down a jumper 
enough to save his life, but the impact 
almost always breaks his back or legs. 

John was carrying a reserve chute 
that day. The odds against drawing 
two faulty chutes are astronomical; 
nevertheless, his reserve chute tangled 
in the Mae West instead of opening 
into the wind. The ambulance and 
chaplain’s jeep raced to John’s landing 
point. 

About 100 feet above ground, the 
Mae West snapped open. John was 
knocked unconscious, but he was un- 
injured. 

When he came to, he said that he 
had promised God that if he lived 
through this jump he would become a 
Catholic before he jumped again. He 
kept his promise. Jerry Patterson. 


My conversion to Catholicism 
really began, perhaps, when as a widow 
with two small children, I married a 
Catholic whose faithful attendance at 
Mass and reception of the sacraments 
impressed me deeply. 

It was some years after our marriage, 
however, before I began seriously ‘to 
consider the Catholic religion. My 
growing sense of dissatisfaction with 
my own religion reached a peak one 
Sunday when the virgin birth and di- 
vinity of Christ were attacked. Con- 
versely, my interest in Catholicism in- 
creased with my attendance at a series 
of lectures at St. Andrew’s in Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

I even went to the public library 
for books on Catholicism, for and 
against. I’d been a Protestant 30 years; 
it was high time I made sure which was 
the true Church of Christ. 

While I was still wavering, a chance 
remark by a friend’s husband showed 
me more than all my research. He said 
simply that Confession was a good 
thing, since it not only brought about 
forgiveness of sins but prevented them 
—one was not likely to commit mortal 
sin if he kept in mind the fact that it 
would have to be told in the confes- 
sional. 

My first thought was: “ I want the 
protection of this sacrament for my 
teen-agers.” Deep in my heart, I knew 
I wanted it for myself, too. When I 
told my family I had decided to become 
a Catholic my daughter was enthusias- 
tic; she and I took instructions and 
were baptized and received our First 
Communion together. I am still pray- 
ing that my son will soon join us. 


E.S.E. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 


paid on publication. 


Manuscripts cannot be 
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acknowledged or returned.] 





What your doctor knows about 


fat after fifty 


RED THOMSON, age 
50, sat in his doc- 
tor’s office, a look of 

3: disbelief on his 
levererenene: chubby, ruddy face. 

“Are you saying that the weight 
I've put on this past year actually 
is endangering my health?” 

His doctor nodded. “If you were 
in your twenties, a little excess 
we ight wouldn't hurt you. But as 
you get older, overweight be- 
comes a more serious health 
problem. 

“At 50,” he continued, 
healthy man can expect 20 years 
or more of good living. But if 
you're overweight, you reduce 
that by six or seven years. There’s 
over twice the possibility of your 
developing heart trouble. There’s 
more likelihood of diabetes or 
high blood pressure. You're a 
poorer surgical risk .. . and are 
more susceptible to arthritis and 
kidney ailments. 

“If you want to enjoy an active 
old age, the doctor, “ I sug- 
gest that you follow the reducing 
diet I'm going to giv e you.” Then 
he quickly added, “It won't be 
bad. Nowadays, we know good 
nutrition means eating a variety 
of foods. This diet gives you we sIl- 





” 
said 


balanced meals that are appetiz- 
ing... yet low in calories.” 

Fred was happy that his new 
diet included many of his favor- 
ite foods .. . even desserts. But 
they were low-calorie desserts, 
chosen to add pleasure without 
pounds. Desserts such as low- 
calorie D-Zerta Gelatin and 
D-Zerta Pudding. 

Delicious D-Zerta Gelatin is 
made without sugar and has only 
12 calories a serving. It’s a perfect 
food for reducers—comes in six 
fresh-tasting flavors for satisfying 
desserts ae snacks. And D-Zerta 
Gelatin combines temptingly with 
fruits or vegetables for refreshing 
entrees and salads. 

Luscious, rich-tasting D-Zerta 

Pudding also adds enjovable va- 
riety to tow- calorie meals. When 
prepared with skim milk, D-Zerta 
Pudding has only 54 calories a 
serving. With whole milk, 94. It 
comes in chocolate, butterscotch 
and imitation vanilla flavors. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta 
Gelatin and D-Zerta Pudding. 
He'll recommend them. D-Zerta 
is made by General Foods, the 
makers of Jell-O Desserts. It is 
available at grocery stores every- 
where. 


D-Zerta and Jell-O are registered trade-marks of General Foods Corporation 
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A Family on Wheels 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


HE FAMILY ON WHEELS could be 

none other than the Trapp 
Family Singers. For 20 years they 
have enchanted four continents with 
their music and warm Christian 
friendliness. 

In this new book Maria Augusta 
Trapp, the mother, recounts the fas- 
cinating story of encounters with 
people the world over. Humor, emo- 
tion, drama, and deep faith jostle 
each other on every page. The epi- 
sode of the family’s visit to the 
ancient mesa church at Acoma in 
New Mexico is characteristic of the 
experiences of these Christian am- 
bassadors. 

“It was Feb. 3, the feast of St. 
Blaise. Finally we reached the foot of 
Acoma mesa, the great rock rising 
350 feet, on which the Indians had 
built their village. 

“With Father Wasner ahead, we 
started single file up the steep path. 
The top of the mesa was cold and 
empty. As Father opened the church 
door, we looked back. No one was in 
sight. 

“Gathered at the foot of the altar, 
we started to recite together the beau- 
tiful opening prayers of the Mass. 
Suddenly, there were footsteps be 
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hind us. We struggled not to look 
around. The door creaked, opened 
wider, creaked again. There were 
more footsteps behind us. 

“Did we only dream it, or were 
our answering voices really joined 
by others? 

“The whole church seemed sud- 
denly filled to its broken roof beams 
with one great cry of response. 

“When Mass was over, we saw 
them everywhere. The huge church 
was nearly filled with quaintly pat- 
terned blankets and bandannas. 

“The chief, an elderly man, step- 
ped forward and addressed us in the 
beautiful poetic language of the 
Acoma Indians which his official in- 
terpreter translated into English. He 
thanked us for singing, and Father 
Wasner for having offered Mass in 
their church and for having blessed 
them all. Then with great warmth 
and the same indefinable dignity, he 
invited our family to join with his 
family as members of the tribe of 
Acoma Indians. 

“Breakfast appeared, a great bas- 
ket of fresh bread which an old In- 
dian lady brought, still hot, from 
round clay ovens at one side of the 
village. Finally, with great solemnity, 
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we were taken to a building consist- | 


ing of four walls with no door or Bl 4 

window, the interior reachable only | essin 

by a ladder through the roof. ‘This,’ ' 

said the chief, with particular empha- | FOR YOUR HOME! 

sis, ‘is our kiva.’ 
“We had seen something no tour- | 

ist ever gets to see. The kiva, for the | 

Pueblo Indians, is their innermost 

sanctuary, the last bit of sicienane| 
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LESS, O Lord, Almighty God, 
this HOME, thar hene there 





may be health, chastity, prosperity, 





—* il. «, ° : io <I : 1 humility, goodness, meekness, 
W hich they anxiously and jealously | BY) obedience. and thanksgiving 
keep for themselves and do not share! | jf © God the Father, Son, and Holy Spinit: 

: ‘ ‘ | May God's blessing remain upon 
with the white man. The chief had | f dix hennd wh ates eased, 
really meant what he said in church. ! } 4? Thaough Chast oun Lond. a? Amen. 
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“We stayed to the latest possible | | | | 
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minute. Then, accompanied by the | iii aida 


entire tribe, we walked to the edge | 
of the cliff where the steep path leads | 
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A true religious Blessing. Ex- 


down. It was a lingering good-by.”| presses deep Christian feeling. 0 
ae wy Pye a, EMR ee | Imaginative craftsmanship. 
So it was the world over. Through| Created in haeustided. Seueanneae ae 18 


art and friendliness and love the! caligraphy. o pr pea 
‘ ment aper. aste 
Trapp family brought the world to) jn timed oak. en 


their hearts. The tours may be finish- , ’ 
ed but the melody lingers on, for the | eae Commenennst ae 


Trapp Family Singers are expected 
to be the subject of a glittering new Gift-wrapped, Greeting Card Included 
Upon Request! 


Broadway musical this fall. The 
‘waa : OTHER TEXT 7 : 
script is by Lindsay and Crouse, the S AVARABLE, TOO 
J peli * Prayer for a Better World 
music by Rodgers and Hammerstein. 


Mary Martin will star. 
If the production is ON a par W ith | 


A Family On Wheels we can expect CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS DEPT. CD-11 





* Physician's Blessing ® Library Blessing 
* Prayer of St. Francis * Child's Blessing 











a splendid run. CONCEPTION, MISSOURI i | 
A Family on Wheels is published | [5 please send me House Blessing illustrated | | 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia above. | enclose $5.00. | 
and New York City, 224 pages, illus-) y,,,. 1 
trated, at $3.95 Conly $2.95 to Catho- I 
lic Digest Book Club members). To ““**— : | 
join the club, write to: Catholic *7-———— 1 a 
Digest Book Club, CD119, 100 6th! zone ___ state ots Dee 1 
Ave., New York City 13. | [] Please send me illustrated folder of other I 
° | texts. I 
| 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


James Stewart gives machine-gun lesson to G-men assigned to fight gangsters. 


By Kay Sullivan 





the FBI story: All-American Movie 


In book form, Don Whitehead’s The 
FBI Story stayed on the best-seller lists 
for 38 weeks. As a movie, it should 
have an equally notable run. Warner 
Brothers’ producer-director Mervyn Le- 
Roy has taken the tense documentary 
and larded it generously with senti- 
ment. The result: a romantic melo- 
drama with all-round appeal. 

The film traces the growth of the 
nation’s most famous law-enforcement 


agency by reviewing the ups and downs 
in the life of a dedicated G-man from 
the early 20’s to today. James Stewart 
is the G-man; Vera Miles, his under- 
standing wife. 

A giant of a picture—over two and 
a half hours long with 167 sets and a 
cast of 138—it affords a gun-sight view 
of some exciting events in FBI annals. 
These include gun battles with gang- 
sters like Dillinger, encounters with the 
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Ku Klux Klan and Oklahoma oil 
“rustlers,” wartime and postwar hunts 
for enemy spies. 

In many scenegy, real FBI agents were 
pressed into use, which explains why 
the “actors” handle guns and behave in 
such a convincing G-man manner. 

Close on the heels of Porgy and 
Bess, one view of Negro life in Amer- 
ica, has come a cluster of films with 
Negro actors in more realistic situa- 
tions. United Artists’ Take a Giant 
Step relates the sensitive story of a 
colored teen-ager who must learn to 
live in a white world. Universal-Inter- 
national is releasing Sapphire, a Brit- 
ish-made film giving glimpses of Negro 
life in London against a background of 
jazz and murder. Odds Against To- 
morrow, a superbly realistic, suspense- 
ful crime story, stars Harry Belafonte 
as one of a trio of bank robbers (the 
others: Robert Ryan, Ed Begley). The 
film is the first done by Harbel, Bela- 
fonte’s own independent producing 
company. 

Unquestion ‘bly the grimmest movie 
of the year is On the Beach, adapted 
by Stanley Kramer from Nevil Shute’s 
novel. The scene is laid in Australia. 
Nuclear war has wiped out the entire 
Northern hemisphere, and Gregory 
Peck, commander of a U.S. submarine, 
and his crew are the only Americans 
who remain alive. The $2.5 million 
production offers flawless performances 
by Peck, Ava Gardner, Fred Astaire, 
Tony Perkins, and a bright-faced new- 
comer, Donna Anderson. As they await 
certain death from radioactive fallout, 
their reactions curiously enough never 
touch on the spiritual; their preoccupa- 
tion with government-issued death pills 
vastly weakens what could have been 
a moral lesson for nations at large. 











Trappist 


Unusual Cheeses 
Put the “M-M-M” in 
CHAISTM-M-MAS! 


Let others give uninspired Christ- 
mas gifts (like neckties, hankies, 
perfume, scarves, purses and such). 
YOU give the “unusual” that sur- 
prises, that is talked about, that is 
long remembered . . . TRAPPIST 
FINE DESSERT CHEESE. 


Made by the Monks’ own hands 
from methods and experience dat- 
ing back for many 
Trappist Dessert Cheeses are so 


centuries, 


delicately full-bodied . . . aged 
with patience ... and come in 4 
mouth-watering types: Trappist, 


Aged, Smoky and Caraway. 


Make your gift an Assortment (six 
14-lb. vac-pac wedges, handsomely 
gift-packed) Pack No. 66 at $5.50 a 
box ... or two 12 oz. half-wheels, 
Trappist and Aged, Pack No. 62 at 
$3.00. 
Attach your Christmas Gift List 
with your order and we'll be glad 
to send them direct to your 
friends with a distinctive gift card 
enclosed for you. (P.S.—Order 
some for your own home, too! ) 


Prices include postage 


GETHSEMANI FARMS 
Box 42, Trappist, Kentucky 


Write for free brochure describing 
other fascinating food gifts 

















TELEVISION 


As the TV season heats up, armchair 
viewers are getting an eyeful. Already 
the ‘ ‘specials” are making their splashy 
mark. This year’s versions of last year's 
“spectaculars” feature bigger names, 
sets, and messages—and astronomical 
costs. It has been estimated that no 
less than 250 “specials” on the three 
major networks will cost a hefty $87 
million. A sampling of what this spend- 
ing brings: NBc’s The Moon and Six- 
pence starring Sir Laurence Olivier in 
his American TV debut, Geraldine 
Fitzgerald, Jessica Tandy, and Judith 
Anderson; cBs’s Bells of St. Mary’s, 
with the nun and priest roles so well- 
remembered from the movie version; 
asc’s The Splendid American, a one- 
hour public-affairs “special” about 
Southeast Asia. 

John Gunther, that prolific journal- 
ist famous for all those “Inside” books 
is now bringing 
A new series 


on various countries, 
his probing eye to TV. 
on asc, Saturday evenings, 8 P.M. 
EDST, called The High Road With 
John Gunther, makes every viewer a 


Gunther and Stagg 


world explorer. According to Jerry 
Stagg, producer of the series, the theme 
is “the StOry of maf or men in the 
never-ending struggle to conquer ob- 
stacles.” Some of the “roads” to be 
traveled: Inside Space, a study of what 
the first astronaut will encounter; Lost 
Civilization, the story of Mayan cul- 
ture; Wild Elephant Roundup, first 
films of a practice that has been out- 
lawed. 

Conquest, only TV series presented 
in cooperation w ith the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and the National Academy of 
Sciences, returns to cps on Nov. 1, 
with news correspondent Charles Col- 
lingwood as host and narrator. Initial 
programs will treat of two widely dis- 
parate but fascinating subjects. The 
first show, Mother Love, Nov. 1, will 
reveal unique discoveries made by Uni- 
versity of VV nsin scientist Dr. Harry 
Harlowe in his studies of mother-child 
relationships. Dr. Harlowe uses mon- 
keys as well as humans for testing. On 
Nov. 15, The Tubercle Story, filmed 
at the Rockefeller institute in New 
York, will attempt to demonstrate why 
some people carry the TB germ but do 
not succumb to it. A ek guest on 
the program: Red Schoendienst of the 
Milwaukee Braves, himself a_ recent 
TB victim. 

Ding Dong School, evicted from the 
airwaves three years ago, despite a 
storm of protest from mothers everv- 
where, is back again. Independent TV 

Corp. has sy ndicated the show on about 
100 major stations, permitting Dr. 
Frances Horwich, America’s best-loved 
schoolmarm, to carry on amusing and 
instructing small-fry listeners. 





















































Collingwood and pal 


All those who predicted that TV’s 
Western craze would die out may start 
eating saddles. Statistics have it that 
there are now a total of 25 Westerns on 
the air, or 16% hours of viewing and 
shooting time. One of the best new 
sagebrush heroes: cas’s Johnny Ringo, 
a gunman turned lawman. 

The whodunits are flourishing too, 
with a strong contender for top honors 
in Philip Marlowe, an asc series based 
on mystery writer Raymond Chandler's 
famous sle uth. 


Radio 

Opera lovers will hear 21 complete 
matinee performances broadcast from 
the Metropolitan stage this season. 
Starting with Aida on Nov. 28, css 
Radio is offering the popular program 
for the 29th successive vear. As usual, 
Milton Cross, “Mr. Opera,” will be 
commentator; Edward Downes, quiz- 
master; Boris Goldovsky and Norman 
Dello Joio, Opera News hosts. 

Another cps Radio network treat is 
the New York Philharmonic broad- 
casts. They start their 30th year on the 
air, Saturday, Oct. 17. 
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CHARTREUSE 


The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. X 
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Richard Egan 
He took his 


brother's advice 


tichard Egan claims he is the only 


Hollywood actor whose career was 
mapped by a Jesuit. 

What's more, theological assistance 
helped. Dick has made the theater 
exhibitors’ list of the 15 top box-office 
draws, has a contract with 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox for two starring roles a year, 
and is in steady demand by other stu- 
dios and for TV. And all this happened 
in ten years—in a town where it often 
takes that long to get in to see a pro- 
ducer. 

“My brother, Father Willis Egan, 
put me straight,” explains Dick. “I 
couldn’t decide whether to be a lawver 
or an actor. I’d dreamed of spellbinding 
a jury since I’d won out at age 17 over 
15,000 entrants in an oratorical con- 
test. But the stage attracted me, too. 
Since my first school play at six, the 
sweet sound of applause has never left 

” 
my ears. 

Father Willis Cwho looks enough 
like Dick to be his twin) told him, 
Go ahead and be an actor, but only if 
vou first learn how and learn thor- 
oughly.” 

Dick had already had drama courses 
at St. Ignatius High in his native San 
Francisco as well as at the University 
of San Francisco. Nonetheless, he 
plunged into a three-year course at 
Stanford, and got his M.A. in theater 
history and dramatic literature. Simul- 
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taneously, he taught public speaking at 
his alma mater, usF, and “ part in 
30 campus workshop pl ivs. “I did ev- 
erything from Lennie in Of Mice and 
Men to Richard III,” he recalls. “It 
was terrific experience.’ 

Thus prepared, Dick advanced on 
Hollywood in 1949, and eventually 
got a bit part in a woodsy Western 
titled Return of the Frontiersman. 
Today, 31 movies later, he’s still glad 
he took time out to learn his craft. His 
roles have ranged from gambler to air- 
pl: ine pilot, alcoholic to I; rwyer. He has 
just finished Pollyanna for Walt Dis- 
ney. 

Hollywood lost one of its most eli- 
gible bachelors in June, 1958, when 
Dick married Patricia Hardy, a dark- 
hi 1ired colleen of an actress. N: iturally, 
Father Willis performed the ceremony. 
Father Willis, now professor of the« 11- 
ogy at Loyola university in Los Angeles, 
keeps a close watch on Dick’s movie 
moves. 

The rugged six-footer’s ambition is 
to play Jack Dempsey on the screen. 
Nothing brings out his warm, wide 
erin sooner than a comment on his re- 
semblance to the young Den npsey. He 
spars regularly with his stand-in, Jimmy 
Casino, California ex-middleweight 
champ. 

“As my brother says, I'll be ready 


when thev ask me,” says Dick. 
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The Story of the Little Stone 
that Lived Forever 


Once upon a time there was a little 
stone that lived on the slope of a tall, 
Although the other 


green mountain. 
the little 


stones loved their hilly home, 
stone was very unhappy. 

‘If only I could be important, like the 
big rock on the next hill that the water- 
fall tumbles over, or the big ledge across 
the valley that holds up those large pine 
trees. But look at me. I’m just one of a 
hundred unimportant stones on this old 
hill!’ And he cried hard, stony, tears. 

One day, a good fairy happened to be 
passing along the road near the hill 
where the little stone lay. She heard his 
lament, and felt sorry for him. 

Next day, a man came to the little 
stone. “I’m looking for a very extra- 
special sort of stone,” he said. “And I was 
told you might be able to do the job.” 

Then the man looked the little stone 
over very carefully, and measured him, 
and even pried him up with a stick to 
look under him. 

“Yes,” the man said at last, 
be just what we’re looking for.” 
he went. 

A few days later the man returned 
with several other men and a _ large 
wagon pulled by two brown horses. They 
gently lifted the little stone and set him 
in the wagon. 

Down the hill and through the woods 
they went, until they came to a small 
town. They stopped in front of a big 
building and took the little stone inside. 
He was smoothed down, polished and 
washed. Then another man came with a 
steel tool and carved some words on his 
face. 


“There,” 


“You may 


And off 


said one of the men, “he’s a 


beauty!” And the little stone smiled all 
over. 

They put the little stone in the wagon 
and took him to a pretty little park in 
the center of the village. There were 
people all about, and the little stone 
knew that now he was important. 

You can still see the little stone, stand- 


_ing happily through summer’s heat and 


winter’s snow. And he’s still as shiny and 
beautiful as the day he was put there! 

This little stone came from the beau- 
tiful Vermont hills where today is quar- 
ried, Select Barre Granite—from which 
famous BARRE GUILD Monuments are 
made. And just as the little stone was 
important in its day, so we believe the 
purpose of a BARRE GUILD Monu- 
ment is important today. You can rely 
on a BARRE GUILD Monument. . 
it has natural beauty, ageless true-color 
and assured permanence . . . that is 
guaranteed in writing—not for a few 
years—but for all time. 

A BARRE GUILD Monument, made 
from Select Barre Granite, and carved 
by master craftsmen in Barre, Vermont, 
enshrines forever the cherished memories 
of your loved ones departed. Consult 
your nearest BARRE GUILD Monu- 
ment dealer for professional guidance. 

Plan today, while the family is to- 
gether, to buy your own cemetery lot and 
erect a suitable monument. 


(BARRE! Coben 
|  GuiLD E Monuments ¢ z,Gaaaniod by 
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RECORDS 


Juan Garcia Esquivel, Mexican born 
conductor-arranger whose album Other 
Worlds, Other Sounds stayed for 
months on last year’s top-ten list, has a 
new album for rca Victor, Strings 
Aflame (1pMm-tsc-1988). It’s aptly 
named. The 13 songs played demon- 
strate dazzling sounds from violins, 
violas, cellos, guitar, and bass. 

The eternal demand for Cole Porter 
hits caused rca Victor to issue a new 
Kiss Me Kate album (LpM-.sp-1984). 
Howard Keel, Anne Jeffreys, and Gogi 
Grant do the singing. It’s a homecom- 
ing for Keel, who did the lead in Mcm’s 
movie version of the Broadway show, 
and for Miss Jeffreys, who played the 
lead in the national road show and 
later on Broadway. 

Belafonte at Carnegie Hall (rca 
Victor Loc-Lso-6006) is a two-record 
album, done on-the-spot when the 
singer appeared at Carnegie Hall last 
spring. The rapport between performer 
and audience is very audible. 

Composer Bob Thompson has taken 
the actual sounds of modern transporta- 
tion, ocean liner, jet plane, subway, 
etc., and combined them with rich 


Father John joins old friends in recording session for new album. 


orchestration for an unusual album 
called The Sound of Speed (vor pp- 
3123). 

The “fabulous Mr. Fountain,” of 
Lawrence Welk fame, has two excel- 
lent new LP’s on the Decca label: Pete 
Fountain’s New Orleans is a collection 
of great songs associated with that city, 
done i in Dixieland style; and The Blues- 
Pete Fountain offers great jazz classics 
in modern arrangements. 

On the Columbia label is a fresh, 
swingy album called The Kirby Stone 
Touch. This group has a remarkable 
musical history—they started out 1] 
years ago as an instrument and comedy 
team. 

One musician who played with them 
(as well as with Les Brown and Joe 
Mooney ) was Gaetan Frega, bass-fiddle 
artist. “Gate” left the world of music 
to join the Capuchin Fathers, and is 
now Father John of the Cross, stationed 
at Our Lady of Angels monastery in 
Staunton, Va. For old times’ sake, he 
sat in on the recording session for this 
latest Kirby Store album. Says Kirby: 
“Father hasn’t lost his touch. He's 
greater than ever.” 
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BOOKS 


San Francisco’s greatest tragedy is 
reviewed in two new books. The Earth 
Shook, the Sky Burned by William 
Bronson (Doubleday) is a handsome | 
picture record of the 1906 earthquake | 
and fire, containing more than 400 
photographs. The Damndest, Finest | 


Ruins by Monica L. Sutherland (Cow- | 


ard-McCann) furnishes an hour-by- 


hour chronicle of the devastating event. | | 


The title comes from a poem penned 
by a San Franciscan proud of his city 
even in ashes. 

The Province of the Heart (Viking) 
is a delightful collection of essays by 
Phyllis McGinley. Poetess McGinley, 
who is equally at home in the art of 
gentle prose, has something provoca- 
tive to say about a variety of subjects, 
including gardens, children, woman- 
hood, and, of course, her very own 
specialty, suburbia. 

Parents will hail 
a new line of juve- 
niles intended to 
help young people 
understand the 
common childhood 
illnesses. Measles, chicken pox, mumps, 
and medical instruments are discussed 
in the first four volumes, written by 
Marguerite R. Lerner, M.D., clinical 
instructor at Yale university School of 
Medicine. The books, written in 
thyme, are easy for a child to read to 
himself. Each contains a special “In- 
formation for Parents” section. Medi- 
cal Books for Children, Minneapolis, 
Minn., are the enterprising publishers. 

Facts of the Faith (Hanover House) 
by our own Monsignor J. D. Conway, 
presents a clear, objective explanation 
of the basic doctrines of Catholicism. 
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FREE 
CATALOG 
Tells You How 


You'll be amazed at how easy it is, 
how little you invest to make rosaries. 
No expensive tools, no messy prepara- 
tions. Make dignified, economical gifts 
that will be cherished and treasured 
..and save over 50%. Rosary making 
provides hours of creative, fun-filled 
enjoyment. 


SEND FOR FREE GIANT CATALOG 


. completely illustrated, describing 
exactly what to do. Catalog contains 
many helpful selling ideas and valu- 
able sales suggestions. Absolutely no 
obligation. 





384 MERRILL ROAD @ PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


| MAIL. COUPON TODAY | 





PITTSHIRE C€O., INC. 
384 Merrill Road, Pittsfield, Mass, 


Please send me your Free Catalog describing 
how to make rosaries. I understand I am 
under no obligation. 
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A Cleveland nun has invented a 
beverage cart for hospital use. Sister 
Brigid of St. Vincent’s hospital 
sketched a rubber-tired wagon with 
thermally controlled containers for 
hot and cold drinks. Now Mobile 
Kitchens of Cleveland is manufac- 
turing the cart, which promises to be 
a great time and money saver. 





Young fry who wish 
to switch to blonde or 
redhead in a _ twin- 
kling can do so with 
Woolie Pigwig, a 
handknitted cold 
weather cap, complete 
with braided pigtail. 
Lord George, Ltd., of 
New York City, im- 
ports it from Italy, 
and sells it by mail 


for under $7. 


Moths don’t like it. Mildew won’t 
touch it. It’s colorfast and even has a 
memory—that is, it remembers which 
pleats and creases should stay in, 
which wrinkles should stay out. What 
is it? Zefran, man-made dream fiber 
that Dow Chemical Co. spent nine 
years and millions of dollars to de- 
velop. Watch for it in more and more 
articles of family apparel. 


If you have decided to make your 
own Christmas cards this year, better 
start now and better take advantage of 
a new product that will turn you into 








WHAT’S NEW AND BETTER 


an artist. It’s a 3-D Glitter Pen that 
comes in six brilliant colors and writes 
on any surface, Manufacturer: O. E, 


Linck Co., Inc., of Clifton, N.J. 


Beauty never changes but its tools 
of trade do. Helena Rubimstein has 
come up with a revolutionary new 
heart-shaped lipstick, the first that 
shapes the lips it colors. Mme. Rubin- 
stein even promises that her new 
beauty accessory will correct what she 
calls “problem mouths.” Not those 
that talk too much but the too thin, 
too full, too narrow, or too downward 
lips. 


Twenty-six Irish food manufacturers 
now cater to U.S. palates, according to 
Donal Scully, head of the Irish Export 
Board in New York. Irish oatmeal, 
soda-bread mix, bacon, meat sauces, 
and cheese are among the favorite im- 
ports. 


Feminine wardrobes can now in- 
clude a brand new jet-age color, peige. 
It is a rosy-beige hue, dreamed up by 
designer Raymond Loewy for United 
Airlines’ new DC-8 stewardess uni- 
forms. Loewy claims peige is a flatter- 
ing shade for every woman. 


When confronted by 300 dinner- 
ware designs, U.S. housewives picked 
as favorites: 1. blue-border with cen- 
ter nosegay; 2. random wheat stalk 
pattern; 3. scattered twigs and blos- 
soms on all-white background. 
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WORLD'S EASIEST-TO-USE SUNDAY MISSAL! 
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By Zsolt Aradi, James I. Tucek, and 
James C. O'Neill 
Condensed from * ‘Pope John XXIII"* 


The Road Toward Christian Unity 


Pope John XXIII knows its twists 


ee? turns better than any other man 


NE OF THE PRIMARY AIMS of _ his name, read his holy Gospel, and 
Pope John xxm is the unity perform acts of blessed charity.” 

An important earlier effort toward 
the unity of Christendom originated 
in 1918 with Meletius, the Orthod 
patriarch of Constantinople. As Or- 
thodox archbishop of Athens, Mele- 
tius visited the U.S. His visit was 
part of a series of union movements 
from three different sources: Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Orthodox. In 
1920, the patriarch addressed a letter 


Lr. 


of the Christian world, perhaps be- 
ginning with the return to Rome of 
the Eastern Orthodox churches. The 
matter has been close to the Holy 
Father’s heart for a long time. Dur- 
ing the 20 years he spent as a papal 
diplom: it in the Byzantine world, no 
one at any outpost of the Holy See 
knew more about what was going on 
within the Orthodox churches. Arch- 
bishop Roncalli spoke Bulgarian, 
Turkish, Greek, and Russian; and he 
was personally esteemed by the 
Orthodox hierarchy. 

In his first Christmas message, 





which preceded by a month his an- 
nouncement of an ecumenical coun- 
cil, Pope John referred to earlier, un- 
successful efforts to achieve unity. 
[Then he made an appeal to “our 
brethren in Christ who, like us, bear 


*@ 1959 by Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, Inc., 101 Sth Ave., New York City 3, and reprinted 
with permission. 325 pp. $4.95. 


THE ROAD 
to “all churches of Christ wherever 
they may be” asking for closer rela- 
tions. 

The atmosphere after the Ist 
World War was favorable for such 
attempts. Mankind was still pro- 
foundly affected by the horrors of 
war. Politicians composed slogans 
about collective security. Religious 
leaders felt that peace could not be 
secured without the application of 
Christian principles in international 
relations and in the relations of 
Christian churches. 

Another effort came from Pope 
Pius XI, who expressed his desire for 
union in two encyclicals: Ecclesiam 
Dei, 1923, and Rerum Orientalium, 
1928. Pius XI made clear the position 
of the Church; that the Orthodox 
hierarchy and clergy, and those un- 
der their jurisdiction, have 
been excommunicated, and that the 
differences between Rome and the 
Orthodox churches are not essential 
ly differences in doctrine. Differ- 
ences betwen Western Protestantism 
and Rome, on the other hand, are 
mainly doctrinal. 

Pius XI welcomed the discussions 
with Orthodox 
called Velehrad conventions, which 
had begun in 1910 and had been in- 
terrupted by the war. In the Czecho- 
slovakian city of Velehrad, Catholic 
and Orthodox leaders met every oth- 
' and made 
some progress. Other congresses with 
Catholic and Orthodox participation 
occurred in 1920 and 1938. 


The Holy See welcomed, too, dia- 


’ 


never 


leaders at the so- 


er year to discuss union, 


TOWARD CHRISTIAN 


UNITY 


TWO COMMENTS 

“I can’t believe,” says Epis- 
copal Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, one of the regional 
presidents of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, “that Christ, 
when He established the 
Church, wanted to establish 
250 sects. In the mind of God, 
there must be one church.” 

Revd. Robert S. Morse, one 
of the Protestant chaplains at 
the University of California, 
“Pope John sees the ur- 
gency of the hour. His plea 
shows that all Christians have 
a common ground in the fight 
against materialism. It should 
give great hope to all unity 
movements.” 


Reported by George B. Leonard, 
Jr., in Look (21 July 59). 


says, 


logues between Anglicans and Cath- 
oles These confers nces were private 
and unofficial, but were held with 
the approval of the Holy See and of 
the Archbishop of C anterbury. Be- 
cause conversations with the Angli- 
cans required profound theological, 
historical, and philosophical prepara- 
tion, the Pope asked Cardinal Merci- 
er, one of the great Thomists of the 
age, to be the Catholic chairman. 
The chairman of the Anglican group 
was Viscount Halifax, a man equal 
to Mercier in erudition and integrity. 
After the death of Cardinal Mercier 
the conversations were not resumed. 


Pius XI knew that among the 
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major obstacles toward unity were 
the ignorance of Western Catholics 
about the nature of the separation 
from the Eastern Orthodox, and the 
lack of clergy well prepared in the 
Oriental rites. Therefore, he expand- 
ed the Pontifical Oriental institute, 
in 1917, and men it 
into a of study of Eastern 
thought, rites, and practices for both 
Catholic and Orthodox clergy. 

In 1929, he founded the Russicum 
to train deacons and priests of Rus- 
sian and non-Russian nationality 
who intended to work among Rus- 
sians. During the same year * ap- 
pointed a commission to codify the 
canon law of the Eastern (Catholic) 
This was one of the most 
important steps of Pius XI’s ponti- 
ficate. For the first time in the his- 
tory of the Church, the canon law of 
the Eastern Rite Catholics who once 
belonged to that _ body of Chris- 
ls itself Orthodox 
attention from a 


founded 


center 


churches. 


tians that now cal 
recel\ ed special 

[he Eastern Rite Catholics are 
descendants of those who, 400 years 
after the separation, again accepted 
the primacy of the Pope. Their ca- 
non law is In most respects identi- 
that of the Orthodox. This 
was an additional proof 


the Orthodox church of the will- 


cal to 
codification 
neness of Rome to recognize legiti- 
mate separate rights. 

Pius XI was a true friend of the 
Orthodox church and did his utmost 
to save its hierarchy and clergy from 


- ) 7 7 . 
] ersecution. Before the revolution 


NOVEMBER 1959 


the Russians had considered the By- 
zantine Catholics a threat to the Or- 
thodox church, fearing that contact 
between the two might eventually 
result in union with Rome. The czar. 
ist regime regarded the Byzantine 
Catholics with strong disfavor, 
When that regime fell, anil the per- 
secution hit all religions, the church- 
es tended to draw together. 

Still another movement toward un- 
ity was carried on by Western Prot- 
estant leaders, not: bly by the Swed- 

ish Archbishop Nathan Séderblom 
of Uppsala. Their work was viewed 
cordially by Pius XI, but he decided 
against Catholic participation in 
their Christian Conference on Life 
and Work, held at Stockholm in 
1925. Rome sent only unofficial ob- 
servers. 

Meanwhile, beginning in 1919, 
between Western  Prot- 
estantism and Eastern Orthodox 
churches became more frequent. The 
Anglican church hoped to persuade 
the Orthodox to recognize Anglican 
Holy Orders. At the same time, the 
Orthodox were anxious to be in clos- 
er touch with the Catholic Church, 

since their doctrine and liturgy are 
closer to Rome than to those of the 
Protestant churches. 

It is significant that Pope John 
XXIII, in his Christmas message of 
1958, referred to an Orthodox initi- 
ative toward unity which apparent 
ly had response from Prot- 
estants than from Catholics. The 
truth is that the Holy See did not 
refuse to cooperate with the Ortho- 


contacts 


more 
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dox prelates. But when the Vatican 
could not accept the invitation of 
Séderblom, distinct anti-Catholic 
tendencies became predominant in 
the discussions between the Ortho- 
dox and Anglican churches. 
Archbishop Roncalli, as apostolic 
delegate to Bulgaria and later to 
Turkey and Greece, was a principal 
instrument of the Holy See in East- 
ern Europe between 1925 and 1944. 
Most of the important negotiations 
between Catholics and Orthodox and 
between Orthodox and Protestants 
took place while he was in Turkey. 
It is not suggested that he person- 
ally interfered, but he was able to 
convey the Pope’s views directly to 
the office of the patriarch, and he 
encouraged the desire for closer and 
more frequent contacts between the 
churches. He was Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Turkey when Pius XI died 
and Cardinal Pacelli was elected 
Pope Pius XII. At the coronation 
ceremonies of the new Pope, an Or- 


CHANNEL FEVER 


thodox dignitary represented the pa- 
triarch of Constantinople. 

Msgr. Giacomo Testa, now apos- 
tolic delegate to Turkey, spent more 
than ten years with Archbishop Ron- 
calli in Eastern Europe. He has said 
that Roncalli’s great desire was to be 
father and pastor while performing 
his duties as a diplomat of the Holy 
See: “He wanted to be the living ex- 
pression, almost the actual presence, 
of the warm heart and helping hand 
of the Pope in meeting his far-distant 
sons and those who did not belong to 
the Catholic family.” 

Monsignor Testa says that even in 
delicate and difficult situations, and 
under adverse conditions, Roncalli 
let “his great heart be moved by ev- 
erything good that should fire the 
soul of a bishop.” 

That is how Archbishop Roncalli 
was known and loved by both Cath- 
olics and Orthodox during his long 
stay in Bulgaria, Turkey, and 
Greece. 


A father came home one wight to find his young son sitting in front of the TV set 


and clutching a large suitcase. 


“What’s he up to now?” daa asked his wife. 


“Oh, he’s planning to run away from home—just as soon as this program is 
over,” mother replied. Hy Gardner in the New York Herald Tribune (9 Sept. ’59). 


Our five-year-old son has paid close attention to the television “secondhand” car 
commercials as well as his favorite western programs. 
Once when his baby sitter was entertaining him with tales of her uncle’s ex- 


periences as a Texas ranger, he saw his opportunity to fulfill a dream. 
“if you asked him real nice, do you think your uncle 


’ he asked e xcitedly _ 
might send me one of his used horses?” 


Louise,’ 


“Say, 


‘Mrs. Robert P. Hayes. 
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Your speech 1S changing 


buse are 


Use and a 


giving an entirel) 


new form to the English language 


F A CONTEMPORARY Rip van Win- 

kle had slept for 40 years and 
awakened today, he would have to 
go back to school before he could 
make sense out of the daily paper. 
He would never have heard of atomic 
bombs or sitters, of coffee 
breaks, contact lenses, or flying 
saucers—nor of eggheads, mambo, or 
microfilm: nylons, neptunium, park- 
ing meters, or smog. 

And this is the briefest sampling 
of the many new words added to our 
language in the last 40 years. Only 
recently. a nuclear physicist reading 
a year old glossary of electronic pie 
atomic terms found himself saying 
“That’s what we used 


baby 


over and over, 
to call it.” 
The vocabulary of physics is ex- 
ploding with a vic olence equal to that 
of some of the new devices it has to 
describe. And almost every major 
industry now issues glossaries of its 
own special terms to its workers. Yet 
unable keep pace: the 
feature of such word lists is 


they 
striking 
not their newness but their obsoles- 


are 


Cora. 
Since 


590 Madison Ave., New 


Shake speare’s time, the 


York City 22. August, 


Corp., and 


1959. @ 


reprinte 


i) 
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e) 
“ 


of English words has in- 
creased from about 140,000 to some- 
where between 700,000 and 800,000. 

There have been other periods of 
rapid change. For two and a half 


number 


centuries following the Norman 
conquest of England in 1066, Angle- 
ish was strictly for the churls. As 
Wamba the jester pointed out to 


Dr. Evans is professor of English at 
Northwestern university. He is the 
author, with Cornelia Evans, of “A 
Dictionary of American Usage.” 
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Gurth the swineherd in Scott’s Ivan- 
hoe, while animals were living and 
had to be cared for, in muck and 
mire, they were Saxon: cow, calf, 
sheep, and pig. But when they were 
dressed for the table they were Nor 
man French: beef, veal, mutton, and 
pork, 

The masses went right on speak- 
ing Anglo-Saxon because they didn’t 
know anything else. But it was not 
read or written to any extent. It was 
not taught. It was simply used every 
day for generations, by millions of 
common people, who just said things 
as effectively as they could and got 
on with the business of living. And 
never did a language become more 
“corrupted.” 

But having been submerged as a 
“common” language for 300 years, 
Anglo-Saxon was again being spoken 
by the upper claters—as E nelish. It 


had become the most flexible, exact,’ 


splendid, and moving instrument of 
expression ‘ that mankind has ever 
The Norman French of the 
conquerors had become something 


known. 


comic, spoken by the villains of the 
old mystery plays just for laughs. 
Two generations after Chaucer's 
death in 1400, the invention of print 
ing set into motion another chain of 
events whose full force upon the 
language is only now being felt. In 
the 17th and 18th centuries spelling 
became more or less uniform. But, 
even more important, English col 
onies were established in America, 
and, from the beginning, the lan 
guage in the new world anc 


parent language in the old world 
began to draw apart (though in the 
last 60 years this tendency has been 
reversed). American speech nC One 
oped its own rhythms, found « 

adapted special words for its own 
special needs, and rioted with a sort 
of defiant exuberance. The language 
was for a while of the people, some- 
what as Anglo-Saxon had been dur- 
ing the rule of the Norman overlords. 

In The Adventures of Huckle- 
berry Finn (1884), the full power of 
the American idiom was first shown. 
It had been heard clearly in Franklin 
and Thoreau. But Mark Twain was 
the first to show the passion of its 
cadences and the subtlety and range 
of which it was capable. He used the 
idiom of the Great Valley with no 
apologies for using “colloquial ex- 
pressions.” True, he did it through 
the person of Huck, but it is also true 
that in so doing he wrote not only 
his own greatest novel, but a novel 
which every American feels, some- 
how, speaks his language. 

Today, the use of the colloqui: i in 
effective writing is increasing rather 
than diminishing. Che purist “angrily 
denounces this “pandering to the 
masses,” and accuses colloquial writ- 
ers of “debasing” the language. But 
the new way is better, more flexible 
and expressive, and communicates 
more directly. 

Much of what is objected to in 
contemporary writing has been com 
mon for centuries. For example, 
prepositic ms are not su pposed to come 


at the end sentences; but from 
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Shakespeare (“What great ones do, 
the less will prattle “of” ) through 
Milton (“Thee all living things gaze 
on”) to G. B. Shaw (“What are the 
police for?”) and on to Sir Winston 
Churchill’s humorous rebuke (“This 
is pedantry, up with which I will not 
put’), all persons w ho have the feel 
of the English sentence put them at 
the end to their heart’s content. That, 
not which, has always been the com- 
mon relative pronoun in English; the 
modern insistence that there is a clear 
distinction between them is preten- 
tious nonsense. 

Then there’s who at the beginning 
of a question, even when in the ac- 
cusative. “Who did you give it to?” 
would have seemed as natural, and 

“To whom did you give it?” as clum- 
sily elegant 100 or 500 years ago as it 
does ech iy. At least that’s the: way 
Marlowe said it (“Who have ye 
there, my Lordes?”). Noah Webster 
was emphatic: “‘Whom did you 
speak to’ was never used in speaking, 
as I can find, and is hardly English 
at all.” 

The increased use of the colloquial 
in our writing is bound to have far- 
reaching consequences. Our speech, 
of course, has always been colloquial. 
That’s what the word means. The 
sensible man speaks colloquially most 
of the time. When he wants to be for- 
mal or unusually impressive he tries 
to speak as he thinks he writes. But 
on such occasions he often makes a 
pompous ass of himself and, worse, 
fails to convey his meaning. 

Yet, whenever he stops to think, 


the common man feels guilty about 
his speech. He feels he ought to be 
more formal and that he ought not 
to use in writing the expressions that 
come naturally to his mind. 

Hence, when he sees a form 
marked collog. in the dictionary he 
thinks he ought not to use it at all, 
even though the colloquial meaning 
of most weeds is to him the real 
meaning. For instance, guy in stand- 
ard English means a rope, a stuffed 
efigy, or a weirdly dressed person. 
Yet. no one blenched when Nellie 
Forbush sang in South Pacific that 
she was in love with a wonderful 
guy, which means, of course, man 
colloquially. A kit, in standard def- 
nition, can be anything from a fox 
toa fiddle, but its colloquial meaning 
of a group of separate parts ready to 
be assembled is the one that would 
first come to mind. 

Some linguists think that in dic- 
tionaries the designation  collog. 
should be dropped and certain words 
marked as formal, so that the ordi- 
nary person will be warned that the 
word is not in everyday use. 

Opposed to this increased use of 
the colloquial is a minor but increas- 
ingly vocal group that insists on 
“rules” and “correctness.” They may 
be motivated in part by a sense of 
insecurity which the rapidly chang- 
ing social status of millions is pro- 
ducing. At best, the demand of this 
group, if acceded to, will sacrifice 
vigor to “propriety.” And at worst it 
is producing a new kind of bad gram- 
mar, the uncertainty and pretentious 


nwo 
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ness of which leads to the substitu- 
tion of myself for me C“He gave it to 
John and myself.”). 

The new bad English might be 
called Intimidated English. No na- 
tion in the world is as afraid of its 
schoolteachers as we are. We have 
no upper or lower classes to defy 
them, and the new _ semiliteracy 
which has replaced the old illiteracy 
timidly accepts their academic pro- 
nouncements as law. 

Another simple belief is that pro- 
nunciations which don’t correspond 
to spelling are debased. Those who 
let what their eves have seen once 
overrule what their ears have heard 
10,000 times have had a field day 
with this particular “corruption.” 
They grow hilarious over such pro- 
nunciations as mare for mayor, kloz 
for clothes, histri for history. 

Unfortunately for the fun, how- 
ever, these slurred forms happen to 
be standard pronunciations, though 
they may not be for long. The right- 
eousness of the antislurvians is hav- 
ing an immense effect among the 
semiliterate and the insecure. In- 
creasingly, words are .being pro- 
nounced as they are spelled. The 
1 in almond, salmon and palm, for 
example, is heard more and more. 
Onlv the most aristocratic and the 
most unaristocratic now dare say 
Saint Looey. 

If this brings spelling closer to 
pronunciation, it will be good. But 
if, as seems more likely, it brings 
pronunciation closer to spelling, it 
will be bad, because spelling is only 


an approximation of past speech and 
much of it is simply erroneous (like 
the s in island, the first 1 in colonel, 
and the c in acknowledge). 

Significant grammatical changes 
have also occurred. Take, for ex- 
ample, the extraordinary increase in 
< use of the infinitive, one of the 
characteristics of modern American 
speech and writing. Ask any edu- 
cated American to point out what is 

“wrong” with “The government has 
a duty to protect the worker,” or “We 
have a plan to keep the present 
tariff.” The chances are that he won’t 
see anything wrong with either 
sentence. Yet in 1925 Henry Watson 
Fowler listed both of these sentences 
as ungrammatical. He thought they 
should read ' ‘of protecting’ ond’ ‘of 
keeping.” Today, the old form has 
been completely superseded. 

A further example of change in 
our grammar is the great increase in 
the use of “empty” verbs. Where 
people used to say, “Let’s drink,” or 
“Let’s swim,” there is now a strong 
tendency to say, “Let's have a drink,” 

“Let’s take a swim.” Where people 
formerly said, “It snowed heavily,” 
we are inclined to say, “There was a 
heavy snow.” Our fathers decided; 
we more often reach a decision. 

Nobody knows why such changes 
are being made but they are as sig- 
nificant as those which took place 
after the Norman Conquest, when 
the whole paraphernalia of declen- 
sions and conjugations was dropped. 

Our vocabulary will probably con- 
tinue to expand because the expan- 
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sion of our experience requires the Spelling will become simpler, with 
invention of new words or the adap- fewer common variants: and _pro- 
tation of old ones. What few inflec- nunciation, because of the great 
tions remain will probably disappear. mobility of our population and the 

Meaning will depend more and _ spread of radio and TV, will tend to 
more upon word order and context. become more uniform. 


OUR BILINGUAL FAMILY 
BY RALPH REPPER1 


Davenport, my wife Harriet reminded me at breakfast this morning, is a town 
out in Iowa. A parlor is a room in an English movie, stockings went out with the 
Hoover administration, and women stopped getting their hair marcelled about 
the same time people stopped burning witches. So I promised to stop making 
her feel ten years older every time | open my mouth and agreed to weed the dead 
wood out of my vocabulary. 

The sofa (davenport) is in a room I call the parlor. Harriet insists it’s the 
living room. That’s not the way I was brought up. A living room, to me, is 
where you kept the second-best furniture. When you got new furniture for the 
parlor, you moved the old parlor furniture into the living room. 

In the living room is the phonograph, which I sometimes call the Victrola. 
Then Harriet says, “If you've just got to be quaint, why don’t you call it the 
‘gramophone’?” When I bought it, I got billed for a phonograph, but now Harriet 
insists that it’s a record player. 

When I was a boy, I wore overalls, but my son Cuthbert wears levis, jeans, or 
dungarees. They’re all blue denim. Kids don’t wear arctics or mackinaws any 
more; now it’s galoshes and mackintoshes. I wore a slicker; Cuthbert wears a 
raincoat. 

When I get hungry, I raid the ice box, but Harriet calls it a refrigerator. She 
drinks hot chocolate and I have a cup of cocca, out of the same pot. She wraps 
things in foil; I use tinfoil. 

My medical vocabulary is as rusty as the rest of me. Rheumatism, while I 
wasn't looking, got to be arthritis. False teeth have become dentures. When I 
was a youngster and had a sore throat, | had croup. If my tonsils hurt along with 
it, I had quinsy. But now people have erippe, flu, or a touc h of virus. 

But I’m learning. I say blouse now instead of shirtwaist, and cookout instead 
of weenie roast. 


( l f alti e “Sunday Sun Magazine,”’ Baltimore and Ch s Sts., Baltimore 3, 
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[os /\ngeles: From Pueblo 


To \ \ctrope i is 


Beneath the 20th-century glit 
the city of Our Lady, Queen « 


LOOKING for a city of 
farther than 
Los Angeles, 


F YOU'RE 


contrasts, gO no 
America’s third largest: 
California’s biggest city, 
port, and le: ding industrial center. 

Los Angeles is right in the middle 
of the jet age and the space age, 
thanks to its huge aircraft and elec- 
tronic plants. At the same time, it is 
the only great city in the world that 
can offer gr iphic evidence of what 
life was like more than 50,000 years 


ago. Its famous La Brea tarpits con- 


chief sea- 


tain the greatest known concentra- 
tion of prehistoric skeletons. 

Los Angeles is supersophisticated, 
as becomes the entertainment capital 
of the world. Its big, intricate movie 
and TV turn out multi- 
million-dollar productions with un- 
paralleled efficiency. But it is a farm 
town, Its markets bulge with 
local crops: citrus fruits, apricots, 
es, walnuts, avocados, figs. 


studios 


too. 


peach 

In swank communities like Bever- 
ly Hills, Hollywood, and Westwood, 
magnificent mansions like 
jewels in carefully landscaped acres. 


has its share of folksy 


are set 


But the city 


ter, 


ft 


it is still 
he Angels 


developments, too, row upon row 
of cheerful bungalows and the Cali- 
fornia ranch houses that have been 
imitated the nation over. 

It is a city where you can enjoy 
fabulous meals at eleg antly appoint- 
ed restaurants. Or you can dine on 
enchiladas on a paper plate, while 
hobnobbing with housewives and 


Church of Our Lady Queen 
of the 


Angels, on the old Plaza 
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tourists at bustling, colorful Farmers’ 
market. 

Los Angeles has _ all the newest 
embellishments of the 20th century, 
including the swimming pool glit- 
tering like an amethyst eye in every- 
body’s backyard. But it can never 
sever its bond with the past—with 
the pioneer courage and faith that 
spurred men like Fra Junipero Serra 
to establish the first mission centers 
in California's arid expanses. 

The city’s original name bespeaks 
that bond: El Pueblo de Nuestra 
Senora le Reina de Los Angeles de 
Porcitincula, the village of our Lady, 
the Queen of the Angels of Portiun- 
cula. As the town grew larger, its 
Today, our 
sprawling across a 


name grew shorter. 
Lady’s village, 
gently sloping plane that stretches 
from the Pacific to the foothills of 
the San Gabriel mountains, exceeds 
450 square miles. It is the world’s 
second largest city in area (London 
is first), 45 miles across at its widest. 

Its remarkable growth spurred one 
of the best knoe bits of GI humor 
during the 2nd World War. Again 
and again, an Allied advance was 
marked with a sign: “Los Angeles 
City Limits.” 
from the beaches of Guadalcanal to 


The signs ap peared 


the Remagen bridgehead. 

Unlike its picturesque neighbor 
to the north, San Francisco, which 
grew up around a mission, Los An- 
geles hz id what one early chronicler 
called a a Before 
the village of Los Angeles took shape 
in 1781, Mission San Gabriel, north- 


“mission godfather.” 


ernmost of four Indian mission estab- 
lishments under the military juris- 
diction of San Diego, was a going 
concern, thanks to Father Serra. 
Ulcerated leg and all, he had stamp- 
ed out the California mission trail 
that stretches nearly 600 miles from 
the Mexican border to 44 miles north 
of San Francisco. 

Without the inspiration of Father 
Serra (called by one early 20th-cen- 
tury reporter “the great distance 
walker of all time’ there probably 
would have been no Mission San 
Gabriel. And without Mission San 
Gabriel, it is doubtful that there 
would have been a Los Angeles. 
(The distance from downtown Los 
Angeles to the mission is about nine 
miles. ) 

In 1770, when the preliminary ex- 
— for a site for Mission San 

Gabriel was started, a quick-thinking 
Franciscan friar averted what could 
have turned into a bloody battle. As 
the padres deliberated on the exact 
location for the mission, they were 
attacked by a band of Indians, head- 
ed by two stalwart chiefs. With rare 
presence of mind, a priest dug into 
his belongings and pulled out a can- 
vas of Our Lady of Sorrows. He held 
it up. 

The effect was astounding. At the 
sight of our Lady’s image, the In- 
dians threw down their arms. The 
two chiefs took off the beads they 
wore around their necks and placed 


them on the ground before the pic- 
ture. The future of the mission—and 
of Los Angeles— was assured. 
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Today Los Angeles has among its 
2 million ucsidents Mexicans, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, Russians, Scandi- 
navians, Filipinos, Celts, and Anglo- 
Saxons. In 1781, a dozen families, 
most of them recruited from the 
Mexican states of Sinaloa and 
Sonora, got the village off to a modest 
start. The first census, in 1790, listed 
a population of 141. When Cali- 
fornia changed from Spanish to 
Mexican hz inds in 1822, there was 
a fair increase. By 1826, when the 
first municipal elections were held, 
the number of inhabitants had inch- 
ed up to 2,500. 

[he slow growth in population 
was in harmony with the lethargic 
tempo of village life. Many of the 
early inhabitants invalids; 
others, military still 
others, deserters from California gar- 


were 
pe nsioner 3; 


risons. 

By contrast, nearby Mission San 
Gabriel was a beehive. Wheat, flax, 
hemp, corn, beans, peas, and onions 
were flourishing crops. Orchards of 
lemons, figs, dates, olives, peaches, 

apples, and pears gave the mission 
the title of Mother of -Agriculture. 
The first wine grapes and the first 
oranges ever seen in California were 
grown at San Gabriel. 

Naturally, Los Angeles benefited 
from this productivi ity. And the spiri- 
tual life of the new town reflected 
the influence of the cross-topped 
sanctuary nine miles away. When 
the Church of Our Lady Queen of 
the Angels opened its doors Ceccle 
first 


siastical permission for the 
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church was given on Aug. 14, 1814, 
but the structure was not completed 
until some eight years later), it was 

cared for by fries from San Gabriel. 
Not until 1826 did Our Lady Queen 
of the Angels become a full-fledged 
parish. 

The first Baptism was recorded 
on March 4 of that year. In 1832 
the church gained its own priest: 
Father Juan Augusto Bachelot, of 
the Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary (Picpus 
athers). ' 

3y the 1850's several priests of 
Father Bachelot’s Order had come 
to the Pacific coast. They started a 
boarding and day school in the city. 


Los Angeles premieres (of supermarkets 
g } } 
as well as films) are widely imitated. 

















In 1856, six Sisters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul trekked out from 
Emmitsburg, Md. They opened a 
little school which they called the 
Institute and Orphan Asylum of the 
Sisters of Charity. 

Los Angeles did not have its first 
public school until 1873. It was a 
crude, boxlike affair of which no one 
was proud. Today, the city schools, 
public and private, care for more 
than 500,000 students. The greater 
Los Angeles area has more than a 
score of colleges and universities. 
Among them are: the University of 
Southern California; ucta; Loyola 
university (Jesuit); Immaculate 
Heart college, operated by the Sisters 
of the Most Holy and Immaculate 
Heart; Mt. St. Mary’s, staffed by 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet; 
and Marymount, staffed by Sisters 
of the Sacred Heart. 

The climate that makes patio 
entertaining a part of Los Angeles 
daily life helps the smallest flower 
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become a garden colossus Cin Cali- 
fornia there are no such things as 
geraniums in pots—there are “only 
geranium hedges). The climate also 
has brought tears to many a citizen's 
eyes. Smog has been the city’s most 
annoying recent problem, but deter- 
mined efforts are being made, with 
the cooperation of the oil refiners and 
automobile manufacturers, to banish 
the blight. 

Oil, the “black gold” of Southern 
California, has been far more endur- 
ing than the yellow gold that boosted 
San Francisco’s w vealth. Oil has 
founded some of the greatest fortunes 
in Los Angeles, helped expand the 
city 'S colleges and universities, pro- 
moted culture, and aided civic pro- 
gress in general. 

The Los Angeles skyline is no 
match for the modern freeways and 
boulevards. Fear that earthquakes 
might flatten the city, as they had 
San Francisco, led to the 1906 or- 
dinance limiting height of structures 


The little pueblo with the long name has become 


the largest city in area in the U.S. 


Try 
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to 150 feet. The $10 million, 32-story 
city hall, with its 452-foot tower, is 
a notable Restrictions 
have since been relaxed, height of 
buildings now being detesininued by 
size of base: two 22-story office build- 
ings are going up and others nearly 
as high ha ive le en approved. 

T he most famous of all Los Ange- 
les communities is Hollywood, with 
its army of 
cameramen, make-up 
men, writers, producers, and direc- 
tors. For visiting firemen, Hollywood 
is California. Foe Los Angeles citi- 
zens, busy with such things as air- 
craft production, automobile assem- 
bling, petroleum refining, and meat 
pe acking g, the movie business is just 
one part of community life. 

Citizens tell a story about five men 
who appr ached Gary Cooper while 
he was standing in front of the 
Beverly Hills hotel. Four asked for 
his autograph. The fifth asked for 
directions. 

“The fifth fellow lived around 
goes the story. “An Angeleno 
it was Gary 


except ion. 


its tremendous studios, 
technicians, 


here,” : 
wouldn't know 
Cooper!” 

Old-timers mumble 
that the movie bubble has burst since 
TV came along. It is true that TV 
has made drastic changes in the Los 
Angeles-Hollywood Stu- 
dios that once hummed around the 
clock now turn out a limited number 
of big-budget films. The rest of the 
time independent producers use the 


even 


sorre wully 


economy. 


famous lots, with their rows of back- 


less buildings, to grind out TV film 
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series. Still, the magic of Hollywood 
is tenacious, and fulfillinent of Eng- 
lish author J. B. Priestley’s somber 
forecast seems rather remote: “There 
is something disturbing about this 
corner of America, as if we were not 
meant to make our homes in this 
oddly enervating sunshine. Calif- 
ornia will be desert again. It is all 
as impermanent and brittle as a reel 
of film.” 

For Los Angeles, the lawless years 
are long past. "The city prides itself 
on its respectability. Even Pershing 
Square, once dubbed the Hyde Park 
of California because of its resem- 
blance to London’s open forum for 
orators and hecklers, has changed. It 
is now used for a huge underground 
parking lot. 

But the ties with the past persist. 
Time has not been able to wipe out 
Mission San Gabriel. It has recaptur- 
ed much of its former glory under 
the Missionary Sons of the Immacul- 
ate Heart of Mary (Claretians), the 
same Order which staffs Our Lady 
Queen of the Angels, the old church 
in the Plaza. 

St. Vibiana (dedicated in 1876) is 
the cathedral of James Francis Cardi- 
nal McIntyre, Archbishop of Los 
Angeles. Under Cardinal McIntyre’s 
administration, this archdiocese 
(which includes Orange, Ventura, 
and Santa Barbara counties in addi- 
tion to Los Angeles) has prospered 
tremendously. Since 1949, the Cath- 
olic population has increased from 
625,000 to 1,243,000. In the last 
three years alone, an increase of more 
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than 200,000 Catholics was recorded. 
Enrollment in Catholic high schools 
more than doubled during that peri- 


od, 
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geles has come a long way from the 
tiny pueblo of a century and a half 
ago. But one thing has never altered: 
it is still the city of the Queen of the 


From every standpoint, Los An- Angels. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


Many of our English words have come from the Bible. Below in Column A are 
a dozen of these words. Can you match them with their meanings found in Col- 


umn B? 
UU. 
Column A Column B tin 





1. exodus a) Of or like a revelation; from last book of New Testa- tre 
ment. ly, 
2. babel b) Beginnings of something; after first book of the Bible. lie 
3. Jezebel c) Place of noise and confusion; from tower built to reach he: 
heaven, as related in Genesis 11: 1-9, MN ue 

ee ° . fo 

4. pharisaical d) A liar; from follower of the Apostles who was struck f 
: : pees ro 
dead for lying, as related in Acts 5: 1-5 
5. Tophet e) Place likened to hell; from site of human sacrifice to ite 
Moloch mentioned in Old Testament pan 
6. Ananias f) Person or thing bearing blame tor others; from symboli- ster 
cal transferring of sins related in Leviticus 16: 20-22. the 
7. apocalyptic ¢) Crime of buying or selling something sacred; from; late 
sorcerer who tried to buy the power of the Holy Ghost, per 

1s related in Acts 8:9-24 
as Tele éAc ot. suff 
8. leviath h) A lamentation or tale of woe; from name of a Hebrew I 
prophet. Sta 
9 miad i) Something huge and formidable; from Old Testament rect 
aquatic monster mentioned in Job 40: 20-26, pop 
). scapeg j) Hypocritical; especially from parable about self-right- _ 
eous man told in Luke 18:10-14. unr 
; ecca isc Occ 
11. simo k) A wicked woman; from evil wife of Israelite king re- , 
lated in 4 Kings 9:30-37. ee 
or ecul 
12. genesis 1) A going out; from second book of the Bible. igi 
(Answers on page 52> 














By O. A. Battista 


Why You Have 


Headaches 


Perhaps because you demand 
too much of yourself 


HYSICIANS that about 
70% of the population of the 
U.S. suffer from headache at one 


time or another. Millions of these 


guess 


treat themselves, usually successful- 
ly, with common drugstore pain re- 
lievers. There remains a hard core of 
headaches, sufficiently severe, re- 
peated, and unrelenting to drive ten 
to 12% of the sufferers to seek help 
from their physicians. 

Who headaches? The 


very helpful answer is, anybody: 


gets not 
men, women, children, adults, old- 
sters. But statistics do suggest that 
the frequency of headaches is _re- 
lated to occupation, sex, age, tem 
perament, and marital status of the 
sufferer. 

Dr. Henry Ogden of Louisiana 
State university recently counted the 
recurring headaches in a sample 
population of 5,000. Women, per- 
sons under 20 years of age, and the 
unmarried had the most headaches. 
Occupationally, were 
most frequent among business ex- 
ecutives; professional people came 
next; then housewives, clerks, sales- 


headaches 


Ue 


ve 











men, and manual laborers. Farmers 
had the fewest headaches. Single, 
divorced, and separated persons had 
more headaches than the married. 
Only 62% of married persons had 
headaches, a pleasing tribute to mat- 
rimony—except that the widowed 
reported even fewer headaches, only 
92%. 

The medical study suggests a kind 
f headache aristocracy, topped, not 
surprisingly, by medical students, of 
whom 80% 
headaches. Headache is remarkably 
mental hos- 


complained of recurring 


rare among patients in 
pitals. 

Occasional mild headaches of the 
lull, aching variety generally need, 
ind get, no more than a tablet or 
of pain Other 
headaches need agents which will 
do more than simply dull one’s 
iwareness of pain. For each patient 


two some relies eF. 


who consults a physician there is 
probably another one who is un- 
ware that his doctor can give him 
medical relief. 

Since headache is not 
ut a symptom, it is hard to pigeon- 


a disease 
| 
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hole its varieties. Headaches in the 
same person vary from time to time, 
and symptoms often combine ele- 
ments of different forms of head- 
ache. Migraine and tension are often 
unhappily married, and “hysterical” 
headaches are practically indistin- 
guishable from tension varieties. But 
the vast bulk of headaches do fall 
into rough classifications. 

Sinus, ocular, and toxic head- 
aches. In them local factors of con- 
gestion, infection, eye-muscle  fa- 
tigue, irritants, and allergens are 
prominent. Sinus and ocular head- 
aches commonly affect the frontal 
parts of the head. Some eye diseases, 
such as glaucoma, can cause excruci- 
but most so-called “eye 
headaches” are not caused by over- 
work of the eyes. What happens is 
that the eve muscles may become 
fatigued and feel tired and sore, like 
muscles in the leg after a very long 
hike. 

Migraine. Classic 
sents no problem of diagnosis. Be- 
fore the head begins to ache (and 
often at a time when the patient has 
been feeling unusually fit) he sees 
flashing fiedat or blind spots. Pain, 
when it comes, is sharp and throb- 
bing, limited to one side of the head. 
The artery at the temple is distend- 
ed; pressing upon it eases pain. Nau- 


ating pain, 


migraine pre 


sea and vomiting come at the height 
of the attack, hence the common 
term “sick headache.” Light is pain- 
ful, and a dark room comforting. 
Acute aie may last for minutes or 
days. Afterw ard, the patient may ex- 


pe rience a feeling of unusual well- 
being and increase ed energy. 

Tebsion headache. Dr. Arnold P, 
Friedman, director of the headache 
clinic at Montefiore hospital, New 
York City, first applied the term 
“tension headache” to what special- 
ists agree is undoubtedly the most 
common form seen by physicians, 
Doctors sometimes describe it to pa- 
tients as “nervous headache,” a term 
which focuses upon emotional con- 
flicts and personality factors. 

In a list of descriptions of tension 
headache, Dr. Frank R. Drake finds 
the condition variously described as 
“constant, boring,” “tight feeling as 
of a band around the head,” “head 
caught in a vise,” “vague and dull,” 
“sensation of pressure in the head,” 
“tends to be 
The patient 
usually robust 
health except for an unhappy, wor- 
ried expression. Migraine and ten- 


“scalp on too tight,” 
worse toward evening.” 
appears to be in 


sion often combine under prolonged 
Tension headaches usually 
follow emotional stress 


stress. 
precede or 
or conflict in a person who is “con- 
stantly poised to go into action.” 

It is easy to imagine that your 
brain, which fills all the space with- 
in your cranium, should hurt if ev- 
ery heartbeat pumped blood into 
this already filled, inelastic space. It 
would be like forcing fluid into a 
closed steel drum vite is already 
filled to the brim. But imagination 
must bow to fact. The fact is that 
your brain feels no pain. Its sub 
stance can be jabbed, prodded, and 


WHY YOU HAVE 


cut by a neurosurgeon without any 
sensation. 

So what makes the head ache? 
Pain sensitivity is in the membranes 


which cover the brain and line the 


skull. The mechanism is rather like 
a blush inside the head. Dilated, dis- 
tended blood vessels—in sober truth, 
a swelled head—pulse and stretch 
and pull and distort sensitive struc- 
tures and nerve endings. 

Certain traits of mind and tem- 
perament appear so frequently in 
victims of chronic headache as to 
set them apart from the stolid, hap- 
py-go-lucky people. Recurrent head- 
aches are part of the price some peo- 
ple must pay for above-average drive 
and accomplishment. 

“Many of my patients,” remarks 
Dr. Roland H. Wright, “were tense, 
driving, rigid, ambitious, and_per- 
fectionistic. Feelings of insecurity 
and inadequacy motivated them to 
seek approval at a great cost of time 
and energy by ‘doing more and bet- 


FLIGHTS |, 


FANCY 


v ictured: Hills rubbing green-furred 
backs against the sky. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J... . Penguins popping from the 
water like squeezed watermelon seeds. 
Xichard E. Byrd . . . Hillside basted by 
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ter than their fellows.’ They almost 
invariably had great difficulty in 
delegating responsibility, preferring 
to ‘let it go’ rather than accept com- 
petent assistance. When threatened 
by an overwhelming work load, they 
often just demanded increased efh- 
ciency of themselves. Their tension 
and anxiety increased with their ef- 
fort to ‘carry on’ despite progressive 
fatigue and exhaustion. The head- 
ache commenced toward the end of, 
or following, such periods of sus- 
tained effort.” 

A thread which runs through the 
vast medical literature of headache 
ties fatigue to the trigger which ig- 
nites head pain. Some victims of re- 
current headaches are men and 
women of pride who cherish the 
slogan, “If you want something 
done, ask a busy man.” If they took 
the pressure off themselves, they 
might well have no more headaches, 
but it would be an intolerable blow 
to their pride. 


summer showers. Mary C. Dorsey .. . 
The Hallelujah Chorus of the birds. 
Anne Monroe. 

Peopled: A girl who could send tear- 
stained telegrams. F. Scott Fitzgerald 
. . . Vigilantly ignored him. Mary C. 
Dorsey. 

Punned: Feeling gauche awful. James 
T. Williams . . . Look before you lip. 
Ray Hemenway . . . Smog: the air ap- 
parent. Mary C. Dorsey. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 


source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 


accepied. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 


acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 
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IS A BRIGHT, crisp fal] morning 

in the Bavarian village of Ober- 
ammergau. The burgomaster, the 
village council, and six secretly 
elected citizens file silently into the 
parish church. Father Francis Xavier 
Bogenrieder, village priest for more 
than three decades, celebrates high 
Mass. In his sermon, he stresses the 
solemn significance of an election in 
which the men are about to vote. 

At the election in the town’s fa- 
mous theater are chosen the men, 
women, and children who will have 
roles in the 1960 Passion Play. 

Although most of the 4,000 in 
habitants of Oberammergau hope to 
get parts, they do no campaigning. 
Until the committee’s decisions are 
recorded on a big blackboard outside 
the town hall, there can only be edu 
cated guesses about the outcome. 
Even then, surprises will occur. 

In the 1949 election, hotelkeeper 
Anton Preisinger and wood sculptor 
Arthur Haser, both members of the 
village council, went into the town 
hall to cast their ballots. One of their 
colleagues steam-rollered through a 
motion that both of them be asked to 
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leave. A half hour later they learned 
that the selection for the part of 
Christ had narrowed down to them. 
The committee had spared them 
from being embarrassed witnesses 
at the fine-combing of their respec- 
tive qualifications. (Preisinger was 
chosen. ) 

That last election day also turned 
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up one kind of surprise which the 
committee is guarding against this 
time. Just as the day-long delibera- 
tions were about to start, a council- 
man was examining a bow] of flowers 
on the long oak table. To his amaze- 
ment, he unearthed a microphone. 
It had been planted by a Munich 
newspaper to capture the drama of 
Oberammergau’s election day. 

The village church was large 
enough for the single performance 
that inaugurated Oberammergau’s 
sacred wadition 326 years ago. fe. 
a 5,200-capacity enidlitoniatinn is need- 
ed, and the string of repeat per- 
formances has had to be lengthened 
each decade. 

From May to September, 1950, 
the seven-and-a-half-hour play was 
presented 87 times. Almost half a 
million people saw it. Despite world 
interest, no road tours are ever sched- 
uled: the Passion Play remains both 
a physical and a spiritual part of the 
tranquil village scene. 

Its presentation over the centuries 
has been in fulfillment of a vow 
made before the altar of the village 
church in 1633. In that year, a 
plague swept across Europe. In Ober- 
ammergau the toll of dead and dying 
mounted. The burgomaster and eld. 
ers of the community gathered in the 
church, and promised to stage the 
Passion of Christ every ten years if 
the pestilence left them. From that 
moment, not one villager died of the 
plague. 

Wars and depressions at times 
have slowed the village’s tradition, 


but have never stilled it. In 1870, 
just after the 16th performance of 
that year, the Passion Play was 
halted by the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war. When the war ended, 
19 additional performances were 
staged to fulfill the tradition for that 
decade. Food shortages forced delay 
of the 1920 presentation for two 
years until the town amassed enough 
supplies to feed its visitors. 

The play has made Oberammer- 
gau villagers the most celebrated 
amateur actors in the world. Photo- 
graphs, paintings, and sculptures of 
them in the roles they play are in 
churches, chapels, and households 
around the globe. 

The players daily receive letters 
from persons who saw the last Pas- 
sion Play and hope to return for the 
next. The mail flows strongest during 
the Easter and Christmas seasons, 
the times when the villagers are at 
their busiest in their regular occupa- 
tions. The actors and actresses, in the 
ten-year interval between presenta- 
tions, are simply the craftsmen and 
tradesmen of a typical Alpine village. 

Gabriele Gropper, a flaxen-haired 
23-year-old when she was Mary 
Magdalene in 1950, each morning 
separates her fan mail from the busi- 
ness letters sent to her and her moth 
er’s hardware-china shop. When the 
last customer of the day has pur- 
chased a cake pan or a replacement 
for a broken cup, mother and daugh- 
ter turn the store’s wooden counter 
into a desk. Whether it is an invoice 
from a Munich supplier or a greet- 














i 
ing from a family in San Francisco, 
each letter gets the same studied at- 
tention. 

Anyone who was born in Oberam- 
mergau or has resided there 20 years 
is eligible for the cast. A year in ad- 

vance, everyone quietly prepares for 
the possibility of selection. The men 
stop shaving; the women let their 
hair grow long. No wigs, make-up, 
or other theatrical aids are allowed 
in the pl iy. 

Hotelkeeper Preisinger still wears 
the chestnut beard he: grew for his 
role as Christ in the 1950 play. At 
the end of the season, ee 
matter-of-factly prepared to shave. 
His five children noisily thnks any 
change. The youngsters had become 
sO scoustomed to their father’s beard 
that they insisted he keep it. 

The youthful beard of 18-year-old 
Werner Bierling, on the other hand, 
was short-lived. Werner, the blond, 
husky son of a family of wood 
carvers, had produced a thick beard 
by the time the committee sat down 
to make its selections for the 1950 
play. He was chosen, but his beard 
wasn’t. He was assigned as under- 
study for the part of St. John the 
Apostle, the only Apostle portrayed 
as beardless. 

Women players under 35 must be 
unmarried. The ambition to appear 
in the play is so strong that weddings 
sometimes are postponed for years. 

A wedding following the 1950 
play united Robert Steidle, 35-year- 
old grocer, and shy, light- haired 
Anna-Marie Mayr, five years his 
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THE CAST FOR 1960 
Anton Preisinger, a 47-year- 
old innkeeper, will again pk uy 
the role of Christ in the 1 1960 
Passion Play. Irmgard Dengg, a 
21-year-old blonde bookkeeper, 
will play the Blessed Virgin. 
Another 21-year-old _ book- 
keeper, Anneliese Mayr, has 
been chosen for the part of Mz ry 
Magdalene. Johann Maier, a 
63-year-old sculptor, will be 
Peter. Hans Schw: aighofer, 39, 
a woodcarving instructor, has 
been selected for the second 
time to play Judas. 
Frank Swink, 36, a wood 
sculptor, will read the prologue. 
New York Herald Tribune 
(9 Sept. 59). 


junior. Steidle had been Lazarus; 
Anna-Marie had portrayed Mary. 
The couple now has four children. 
Their seven-year-old daughter An- 
tonia hopes to be an angel in the 
next play. 

Georg Johann Lang has direcced 


. the ie ol Play since 1922. He isa 


sculptor in wood and stone, and 
teaches at the village wooc-carving 
school. ye sel monks of the 
Middle Ages brought the villagers 
the art of carving “religious fioures 
from the wood of their forests. It was 
a natural step, Lang points out, for 
the villagers subsequently to give 
life to their religious carvings in the 
form of the Passion Play. 

Lang is a towering, balding man, 


as rugged as a chunk of the oak he 
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carves. He sizes up prospective talent 
in plays he directs at the village's 
little theater. For each Passion Play 
role, he offers two nominations. 

Selection for a part is the highest 
possible honor for a villager, but it 
often brings with it a personal 
sacrifice. Tiring weeks of rehearsal 
are quickly followed by five months 
of performances. 

Preisinger, when selected to por- 
tray Christ, had to turn over his hotel 
duties to his wife Irma, a former 
member cof the ‘alain Play choir 
(called the Guardian Angels ). Their 
five children could help little. Anton, 
Jr., the oldest, was only 14, and all 
five had roles in the play themselves. 
One other problem nagged at Prei- 
singer as he went into rehearsal. His 
chief cook at the hotel, Benedikt 
stueckl, Jr., had been picked for the 
part of Caiphas, the high priest. 
Somehow things worked out; the 
hotel guests got fed. 

Although trained to ignore distrac 
tions, the actors were unprepared for 
a unique discomfiture one afternoon 
in 1950. A swarm of bees swirled 
onto the stage. They returned per- 
formance after perform: ince. Several 
of the actors were stung, but they 
hid their pain so well that the audi- 
ence never knew. Heinrich Zunterer 
will long be remembered by the spec- 
tators ioe his portrayal of King 
Herod that year. His fellow players 
will remember even longer his serv 
ices in tracking down and routing the 
invaders. Heinrich is a beekeeper. 

Each series of performances adds 


to the village folklore. On quiet win- 
ter evenings, the men gather in the 
village café. Oldsters exchange remi- 
niscences, comparing the master]; 
performance of Josef Mayr, who 
played Christ in 1870, 1880, and 
1890, with the sensitive, brilliant 
portrayal by Toni Preisinger. 

The entire life span of many of the 
villagers is recorded in the casts of 
characters for the various plays over 
the years. Hugo Rutz, now a graying, 
distinguished- ‘Jooking man, beg gan 
his Passion Play appearances as a 
four-year-old in 1890. Six decades 
later he plaved the part of St. Peter. 

In the village café, or anywhere 
in the world, whenewes anvone talks 
about the Passion Play, the name of 
Anton Lang will soon come up. His 
portrayal of Christ in 1900, 1910, 
and 1922 made his name universally 
known. He and a small group of 
villagers traveled to America in 1924 
to show their wood carvings to pros- 
pective buyers. Lang was so besieged 
by autograph see hers that he had to 
be hospitalized with a temporarily 
paralyzed arm. Far from home and 
his family, he grew heartsick. An 
American industrialist who had seen 
Lang perform at Oberammergau 
paid for a visit by Mrs. Lang to her 
husband’s bedside. 

Anton Lang died in 1938. His 
widow, Mathilda, 79, and his sister, 
Anna, 78, still live in Oberam- 
mergau. Two of his sons live in the 
U.S. One teaches at Georgetown 
universitv, the other at the Catholic 
University, i in Washington, D. C. 

















The O’Conors 
Go to Africa 


wealth y young doctor 


Why does 
abandon a promising career and take 
his large family to the jungle? 


r. Grecory O’Conor, his wife 
Jean, and their six children 
lived a happy life in West Hartford, 
Conn. The family had the kind of 
luxuriously roomy house most peo- 
ple would like to come home to, In 
spring and summer, the grounds 
were bright with flowers. The doctor 
was a saccuihia assistant pathologist 
at St. Francis hospital. He and Jean 
were great favorites in the neighbor- 
hood, especially among the kids, 
who knew Jean as a wonderful cook. 
*St. Meinrad, Ind. 1959. © 
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The O’Conors had a_ jumbo 
swimming pool. The big, terraced 
swimming area was a magnet for 
neighborhood children. On a Satur- 
day after a swim, Greg would often 
take the whole crowd downtown for 
a round of sodas. 

Last year, the O’Conors aban- 
doned their pleasant life in Connecti- 
cut and set out for the African 
jungles. Greg had volunteered for 
medical-missionary service at Nyaki- 
bale, Uganda, about 150 miles*west 
of Lake Victoria. 

The O’Conors are practically the 
only white people who have settled 
in this section. They are gradually 
becoming known to nearly a quarter 
million Kigezi natives. The children 
(Jean, 14; Tom, ten; Mary, eight; 
Joe, seven; Sally, four; and _ baby 
Peter) are getting used to life in the 
middle of a game that 
stretches from the center of Uganda 
deep into the Congo region. 

There is little chance to continue 
those gay swimming parties in their 
new home. Even the pools that have 
been screened off from crocodiles and 
hippopotamuses may contain snails 

carrying the dread bilharzia infec- 
tion, which causes blindness. 

At the clinic, Greg serves not only 
as a doctor but as an instructor. Part 
of his mission is to explain facts of 
public health and sanitation to a 
primitive people. He trains native 
dieticians to go out into the native 


preserve 


ion. 
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mud-hut villages and urge mothers 
to give proper foods to their children. 

Dr. O’Conor is one of the best 
prepared medical missioners ever to 
go to Africa. His mission will tax all 
the resources of his knowledge. A 
sick African is usually a much more 
unhappy person than an equally sick 
American, mainly because he has no 
idea of what is wrong with him. Greg 
must handle such ailments as mumps 
and measles and broken bones, plus 
the typically African medical prob- 
lems: tropical fevers, malaria, sleep- 
ing sickness, and the horrible, dis- 
figuring yaws. 

Why does a wealthy, successful 
young doctor throw over a promising 
career and carry his family off to the 
jungle? And why does his wife think 
it a good idea? (After describing the 
kind of life the O’Conors had in 
Hartford, one friend said frankly, “If 
my husband asked me to leave all 
this and pick up and go to Africa, I 
think I’d say, ‘See you later—when 
you get back!’ ”) 

Their decision was partly a youth 
ful response to the idea of a great 
adventure, but even more the result 
of a conviction that a critical spiritual 
undertaking demanded able volun 
teers. 

Dr. O’Conor is a_ blond, out- 
spoken, husky man of 33 with a 
slightly scholarly look. His mother 
died when he was an infant. He was 
brought up by his father and step- 
mother, and in camps and boarding 
schools. He is determined to main- 
tain a closely woven family life. At 


home, he would split his one-month 
vacations into two weeks at home 
with the children, two weeks of 
rambling alone with Jean. 

Greg went to Summit Country 
Day school in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
taught by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, and to Georgetown Prepara- 
tory school in Garrett Park, Md., a 
Jesuit institution. He was an all- 
sports prep athlete. 

When he started college he knew 
that he wanted to be a doctor. At 
Cornell university he took the pre- 
medical course. He met Jean at 
Cornell. She was taking her degree 
in English. 

The war came while Greg was in 
medical school. He was assigned to 
finish his internship in a Staten Is- 
land hospital. Jean went to work for 
Curtiss-Wright in the airplane-de- 
sign department. A little later, Greg 
and Jean were married. 

After the war, Greg, now a grad- 
uate anatomical pathologist, felt a 
restlessness, caused both by his youth 
and the uncertainty of the postwar 
period. He visited his father in Flori- 
da, and discussed the possibility of 
establishing his own pathological 
laboratory there, but finally decided 
on the North. In Hartford, he en- 
joved his duties at St. Francis hospi- 
tal. But he never quite abandoned 
the dream of a clinic of his own. 

In 1957, Greg read Pope Pius 
XII’s new encvclical Fidei Donum, 
on the Catholic missions, especially 
those in Africa. The Holy Father ex- 
plained the pressing need for effec- 
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tive missionary work on the great 
continent “that is at long last reach- 
ing out toward the higher civilization 
of our times and aspiring to Civic 
maturity.” 

Deeply stirred, Greg went to see 
Father Gordon Fournier, a White 
Father who is a director of the Foun- 
dation for All Africa, created to focus 
attention on the opportunity for 
Christian penetration of the awaken- 
ing continent. Greg asked Father 
Fournier about the possibilities of 
clinical work at an African mission. 

The priest's first question: was the 
doctor married? Yes? Well, a wife 
could be a stabilizing influence, but 
she could also pose a serious problem. 
“You would not have any social life 
there,” he VW arned. 

“T haven’t had any,” Greg replied. 
“T’ve got six kids.” He took Jean to 
see a film on Catholic mission work 
in Africa. 

He was eager to go. He offered to 
serve for five years without pay. 
Soon Father Fournier was trying to 
see how and where to place an entire 
family, not just a single volunteer. 

Greg and Jean did not make their 
big decision lightly. They knew that 
there were many potential obstacles. 
Would the clinic’s facilities be ade- 
quate? (The entire Nyakibale clinic 
would not fill half the area of the 
pathology department in St. Francis 
hospital.) Confusion mounted as 
they tried to plan their domestic 
arrangements. 

Once, when it suddenly began to 
look as if all eight O’Conors might 


have to sleep in one bed in Ugan- 
da, one of the children spoke up: 
“Daddy, remember that you said 
to laugh!” A hearty family laugh 
helped the O’Conors turn many a 
formidable problem into a minor 
annoyance. 

For the doctor himself, the princi- 
pal order of business was to gain 
thorough preparation 
for the job ahead. His first move was 
to transfer to the St. Francis ma- 
ternity ward. African mothers bear 
their babies far more casually than 
European or American women do, 
but Greg knew that the women 
would still count skill in helping 
bring life into the world as a critical 


professic nal 


test of the white man’s medicine. 

He then switched to the emer 
gency room, where he operated on 
all types of accident cases. Finally, 
he boned up on the latest research 
in tropical diseases. 

As the time for departure grew 
nearer, both Greg and Jean felt a 
stronger sense of commitment. They 
became daily communicants. And 
they became increasingly eager to 
face the challenge of the encyclical 
that had planted the idea in Greg's 
mind. “What can a man do,” Pope 
Pius XII had asked, “that will be 
more acceptable to God than to carry 
far and wide among his fellow men 
the torch of truth that Christ brought 
to us?” The O’Conors were to bring 
two precious possessions, professional 
skill and the example of Christian 
family life, to the service of Christ's 
poor and forsaken. 
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Johnny Can Read! 


Give him the tools and he 
will do the job 


Many parents complain that their 
children are not able to read well 
enough to do their schoolwork. The au- 
thors believe the reason is that most 
American schools no longer start six- 
vear-olds on phonics, the traditional 
method by which children learn to 
associate letters of the alphabet with 
specific sounds. Instead, many teachers 


now wait until the child is “ready to 
read,” then begin immediately with 
word recognition, whereby children 
learn certain basic whole words by 
sight. The authors assert that it is time 


to shift the emphasis back to phonics, 
and begin teaching reading in the Ist 
grade, or earlier. 

Sibyl Terman has taught remedial 
reading for many years. Charles Child 
Walcutt is professor of English at 
Queens college, New York City. 


VERY FALL millions of five and 

six-vear-olds go to school with 
sharp pencils and bright eyes, eager 
to learn to read. Three months later 
they are bored, frustrated, and either 
listless or disorderly, for they still 
have not started reading. Instead, 
they are being subjected to exercises 
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in hearing, noticing, and “experienc- 
ing” which are presumed to ready 
them for reading but which in fact 
only tire, confuse, and disappoint 
them. Three years later the majority 
of them still cannot read. 

We are always being told that 
reading has never hewn a taught so 
well, that children today read far 
better than they did a generation ago, 
that children read many more » books 
than they used to. 

Now, we have evidence that read- 
ing skills have indeed declined over 
the past 40 years. 

The first edition of the Stanford- 
3inet intelligence test appeared in 
1916; the second edition, revised, in 
1937. One part of this test asked the 
child to read a paragraph within 35 
seconds and recall eight facts in it, 
with no more than two mistakes. It 
was found that 60% of ten-year-olds 
could “pass” this part of the test. 


42d St., New York City 26, and reprinted with 
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Today a third edition of the Stan- 
ford-Binet test is being prepared by 
Dr. Maude Merrill. James, who co- 
authored the second edition and did 
most of the work on it. Retesting Cal- 
ifornia children, she finds that 
whereas the other sections of the test 
bring the same results, the reading 
test now has to be put at the 12-year 
level. At the age of 12, 60% of to- 
day’s California chdiduess achieve in 
the test what 60% of ten-year-olds 
achieved in the same test in 1916 and 
at the time of the first revision in 
1937. Note that today’s children 
score the same on all the other parts 
of the tests as children tested in 1916 
through 1937. It seems reasonable to 
conclude that the California chil- 
dren are of the same average intelli- 
gence as those previously ion but 
they are two years behind in read- 

ing. 

Now consider this bit of contrast- 
ing evidence. In the public schools 
of Franklin Square, Long Island, 
reading is taught by a phonic system. 

Here in the spring of 1957, in a 3rd 
grade of 645 pupils, 80% scored 
above the national norm for children 
of that grade on the standard reading 
test. Their average scores placed 

them more than a year beyond aver- 
age national reading performance; 
and equal numbers of children in 
Ist and 2nd grades showed the 

same superior performance. Of this 
same group of 3rd-graders, 79.5% 

made IQ scores of 100 or above. 

It is, of course, possible to con- 
clude that these are children of mark- 








edly superior intelligence. But the 
community is an average one, and 
the principal of the school does not 
think the children are of superior in- 
telligence. Can it be that they make 
these impressively high IQ scores 
simply because they have been 

taught to read better than the chil- 
dani in typical public schools? 

All evidence indicates that reading 
retardation does not correlate closely 
with IQ. In a great school system like 
that of New Yark City there will be, 
of course, many children reading 
badly or not at all because they have 
very low intelligence. But experi- 
enced remedial teachers all say that 
the children brought to them for help 
are nearly always of better than 
normal intelligence and frequently 
very superior. T his means that bright 
children usually have bright parents, 
who see that something i is wrong and 
try to do something shout it. W hat 
about the lower half of the popula- 
tion? 

When the army launched the 
ereat draft at the beginning of the 
2nd World War, it discovered that 
about 16 million Americans aged 20 
or older were unable to read up to 
4th-erade level. By 1943 a million 
draftees had been rejected for illiter- 
acy and three-quarters of a million 
had been accepted who re: ad at or be- 
low a 4th-grade level. 

Remember that the 
“norm” of reading ability, by which 
the educationists designate a child’s 
yrogress, is the statistical mid-point. 
Half the children are above it, half 


national 
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below it. It is no cause for pride if 
half the children in your town score 
above the national norm for their 
1 nor for shame if half score be- 
low it. The significant question is 
what a ality of reading does the na- 
tional norm represent? 

A still more significant question is 
the relation of a child’s intelligence to 
the reading progress he has made. 
The New York Times reports that 
42% of the pupils who entered New 
York’s academic high schools in the 
fall of 1955 were reading below their 
potentials. The majority of these 
were 1% years below their estimated 
potentials, and 6% were three or 
more years behind. When a pupil is 
reading below his potential, some- 
thing is deeply wrong. Here are 
some specific cases from our files. 

Tommy A attended a_ private 
school in which his mother taught 
4th grade. When Tommy had been 
in her own class through the vear, 
she came to us because she was 
worried about his reading. He had 
then been in the school six years Cin- 
cluding kindergarten). On a Stan- 
ford-Binet test he scored an IQ of 
155, which is attained by about one 
child in 500. 

His mother was astonished at this 
score, because she had become con- 
vinced that Tommy was a slow learn- 
er. He tested 5th-grade on the “par- 
agraph comprehension” part of the 
Stanford achievement test, yet when 
he was asked to read the same para- 
graphs aloud we found that he was 


unable to pronounce the long, impor- 


tant key words upon which the 
meaning depended. But he had writ- 
ten do n the right answer every 
time. 

Reading was a guessing game for 
Tommy, at with hie superior intel- 
ligence he had developed phenomen- 
al skill at it. At the end of the school 
year, we gave Tommy four hours of 
drill in phonics. Then he went off to 
a ranch where he did not look at a 
book all summer. A week after 
school opened in the fall, he again 
took a Stanford achievement test; he 
still tested 5th-grade in reading, but 
on the geogr phy, history, and word- 
meaning tests he had gone up about 
four vears since spring. After the test 
he said to his mother, “That’s the first 
time I ever knew what the words on 
that test meant.” In January of that 
school year, without any further 
special instruction in reading, Tom- 
my read Wells’s Outline of History. 
Less than a year earlier we had to go 
back to a 3rd- grade reader to find a 
book that Tommy could read accept- 
ably. 

Chester C is the son of a professor 
in one of the great university educa- 
tion departments in this country. 
Chester read scarcely at all until he 
was ten. His mother did not ask for 
help, but she reported that he was 
one of those children who developed 
slowly, who achieved “reading read- 
iness” later than the average child. 
In the 5th grade he was reading 
with pleasure books on the 4th 
grade level, having made some rapid 
progress during the past year. These 
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books were adventure stories, with in- 
teresting material and carefully 
controlled vocabulary; with his 1Q of 
150 he could easily have been read- 
ing these books when he was six. 

We have known students in lead- 
ing universities who have paid peo- 
ple to read to them, not “at eis they 
were blind but because they could 
not recognize words. All, of course, 
had to be of superior intelligence to 
get into such institutions; they had 
made high marks in high school; and 
they were earning high marks in sci- 
ence and mathematics. Evidence of 
this sort could be piled up indefinite- 
ly to show that our schools are failing 
with a serious proportion of our oift. 
ed children. 

Let us now tell the story of how 
one mother produced a family of 
good readers, 40 years ago. The 
mother h: ad had practically no books 
to read in her childhood and so had 
bought books constantly after she 
grew up. There were bookcases in 
every room containing most of the 
English classics in complete sets and 
all the best children’s classics, of 
which each child had his own share. 
Reading was regarded as a pleasure 
to be indulged only after the day’s 
work was done, and the parents spent 
every evening reading. 

The old- Cidsiomedl method  fol- 
lowed in this, as in most homes of ed- 
ucated people until a generation or 
so ago, was to give a child a set of 
alphabet blocks when he was about 
two. He played with them and built 
things out of them. At first he paid 


no attention to the letters, but grad- 
ually he began to notice them, as 
any child will notice detail. Eventu- 
ally, he would ask some older person, 
“What's that?” and be told that was 
A or D. Perhaps the adult would in- 
dicate that the small a or the cursive 
aon the other faces of the same block 
were forms of the same letter, but the 
child started with the capitals, which 
are easily distinguished from each 
other. 

The child was at the age where 
one of his chief delights was ; one ning 
the names of things. At that age the 
child had no trode associating the 
name with the object, and he was ab- 
sorbed in this game for many delight- 
ful hours. He learned the names of 
the letters just as he learned the 
names table, chair, shoe, and cup. 
Since he enjoyed this sort of — sO 
much, his mother said, “Show me 
A,” or “Show me B.” He was ‘le 
lighted to do so. Sometimes he took 
the initiative and said, with great sat- 
isfaction, “That’s X!” In order to 
learn the names of the letters, of 
course, he had to be able to distin- 
guish between them; this he read- 
ily did. It was all a game—it was fun. 

This mother also mead simple books 
to her child, holding him on her lap 
so that he could watch her as she 
read. Eventually he observed that the 
letters on the blocks were on the pag- 
es of the book. He also got the idea 
that mother was somehow turning 
these letters into a story that told 
about the pictures in the book. One 
of the books was an alphabet book: 
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that was standard in every nursery 
two generations ago. Mother read 
this over and over again to her child, 
and eventually he learned to say it 
to himself. With the blocks and the 
alphabet book he could not fail to 
that letters represented 
sounds, “A was an apple pie. B bit 
it. C cut it... .” Intoning this with 
delight, he learned to connect the 
name and the form of the letter with 
the sound that it makes. The sound 
of B is contained in the name of the 
letter B. It became fun to recite the 
alphabet and even to sing it to a sim- 
ple tune. Having learned them so 
thoroughly, the child could not fail 
to notice the letters on signs and box- 


observe 


es. 

Eventually he would get a pencil 
or a piece of chalk and begin copy- 
ing. In the corner of the nursery 
stood a small blackboard with the let- 
ters on a scroll over it. From time to 
time he practiced copying the letters 
on the blackboard until he was able 
to write all four A’s: large and small 
printed letters and large and small 
written letters. By the time he was 
four these letters had become a part 
of him—old friends that he never 
could forget. 

In the meantime, of course, he was 
using language as communication in 
all his waking hours: talking, asking 
questions, conversing with others. At 
bedtime he demanded that some- 
thing be read to him, and probably 
tl he was four the idea that he 
would like to read himself had oc- 
curred to him. In imitation of the 


grownups he would recite a well- 
known story while looking at the 
book in which it was printed. Final- 
ly he learned to print his name and a 
few other words on his blackboard. 
At this point he had what the educa- 
tionists call “reading readiness.” 

Finally, he took the initiative, 
found a primer, managed to get the 
attention of an older sister, and got 
her to tell him the first wanda in the 
book. And thus he started reading 
without realizing he was taking any 
special step. It was so much fun that 
he went on to learn more words, for 
he saw that new words were made of 
various words and syllables with 
which he was already familiar. 
When he knew boy, toy said itself. 

A few more steps in this process 
and he was reading independently. 
And it had all come about by easy 
and natural degrees, with no disci- 
pline, no “drill,” no boredom, no con- 
fusion, no psychological tension. 

The parents had an odd system of 
encouraging this habit of reading. 
They rule ei that children should not 
read in bed but should turn out the 
light and go to sleep. Children were 
not allowed to read in the morning 
before getting up because it was “bad 
for the eyes.” (Both rules were con- 
stantly disregarded.) Reading should 
come only after the dishes were 
dried, or after the beds were made 
and the room cleaned up. They were 
also told to go out and play in the 
sunshine instead of reading. These 
injunctions had the effect of making 
reading a reward. 
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This mother was, without know- 
ing it, using the progressive method 
in teaching her children how to read. 
She aroused interest, waited until the 
children were ready to read, and then 
did not require that they do any read- 
ing that they did not want to do. The 
program achieved a result that looks 
dazzling by modern standards. All 
the children became avid readers and 
found schoolwork easy. 

These lucky children seemed to 
learn with almost no instruction. As 
we have shown, however, they had 
had a thorough grounding in the 
names, shapes, and sounds of the let- 
ters which enabled them to learn, 
while doing their earliest reading, the 
basic phonograms of English. 

The cardinal point is that all good 
readers know phonics well. With this 
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tool they can come to know thou- 
sands of words at a glance. Now, the 
essence of phonic knowledge is that 
it functions: one uses it as a tool or 
skill rather than knows it as a set of 
facts or rules. For if you have to stop 
and think about it, you are inhibited 
and slow. 

An expert fencer, boxer, golfer, 
skier, or tennis player can tell you a 
great deal about the techniques he 
uses; but he does not stop to think be- 
fore he applies them. He learns his 
technique so perfectly that he uses it 
without thinking about it. 

Properly learned, phonic skills 
function in the same manner except 
that they are easier to master, use, 
and forget. The athlete who neglects 
to think about style will deteriorate; 


. 


the reader will not. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


On a battered truck rolling down a Georgia highway: “This truck has been in 


eight accidents and ain’t lost any.” 


Atlanta Journal (13 Dec. ’58). 


On the window of a haberdashery in Philadelphia, Pa.: “Altercation Sale—Part- 


ners Splitting Up!” 


Journal of the American Medical Association (22 Aug. 59). 


On the marquee of a 42nd St. movie theater specializing in horror films: “Scare- 


conditioned.” 


Mrs. S. Lee 


A notice board outside Chartres cathedral: “We draw attention of visitors to the 
fact that there is no swimming pool in this building. Therefore, it is senseless to 


enter the cathedral in a bathing suit.” 


Hubert Wetzler. 


On a pizzeria in Upper Darby, Pa.: “Our pizzas are prepared ‘New England 


Style.’” 


Dr. L. Binder. 


On a ranch in Palm Springs, Calif.: “Calloused Palms.” 


Los Angeles Daily News (26 Feb. ’59). 
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the AMfflicted 


My pilgrimage to an armchair altar 


Mary Ellen Kelly was almost totally 
crippled at the age of 17 by rheumatoid 
arthritis. She hog since made life bright 
for herself by keeping in touch with 
others simil: irly handicapped through 
founde d, the 


an organization she 
Besides 


League of Shut-in Sodalists. 
extensive correspond- 
she 


carrying on an 
ence with members of the league, 
has contributed many articles to Catho- 
lic and secular magazines. The story of 
her “vocation” was told in the August, 


1954, Catuotic DIcEsT. 


sort AuGusT RAIN was falling 
when we arrived at the rail sta- 
tion, and the mugginess made my 
mattress feel like a steam oven. A ten- 
block “stroll” in the rain the evening 
before had left me with an annoying 
head cold. Only the prospect of our 
destination lifted my spirits. 

I was on my way at last to meet 
Father William Boyd, an arthritic 
priest with whom I had correspond- 
ed for years. Ever since his walking 
ep ended in 1930, he had lived at 

St. John’s hospital in Rapid City, S. 
D. Meeting him now after becom- 
Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. 
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ing friends through letters would be 
like seeing a person materialize out 
of a dream. 

This trip had all the earmarks of 
adventure for another reason, too: 
it was being made in a baggage car! 
Few ior arna 
would: have undertaken a !,000-mile 
trip with me in the noisy, dirty quar- 
ters we shared with an unh: appy 
cocker spaniel. Our accommodations 
were roomy enough, but the aceys- 
tics left much to be desired. We 
shouted at each other until my voice 
played out. 

“Would you two like to have the 
doors open?” the baggageman asked 
the Bad 


girls Tleciln Helen 


solicitously, “You can see 
Lands better that way.” 
“By all means!” we replied. 
doors.” It meant looking at some- 
thing beside baggage-car walls, even 
though it also meant being covered 
with yet another layer of dirt. 
Through first one wide opening 
and then the other we stared at the 
tomb-like spires that resembled a 
graveyard. There was no movement 
except for the drifting surface sand, 
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and any sound we might have heard 
was drowned out by the train as it 
hurtled across the prairie. We 
watched the sun descend behind the 
ghostly mounds. Soon the gray 
gauze of twilight wrappe d itself 
mound them like a shroud and in a 
few moments they disappeared 
darkness. 

“It won't be long now,” 
gageman announced after 12 hours 
of travel. Kovarna tried to wash my 
face, but by the time she staggered 
to the rest room three cars ahead. 
and staggered back, little water re- 
mained in the paper cup. Trying to 
wash with granulated soap and 
crumbly paper towels proved a no- 
table fiasco. But after all, we remind- 
ed each other, Rapid City and hot, 
soapy water were just around the 


the bag- 


corner. 

The hospital was dark and silent 
when we arrived at Father Boyd’s 
room. We said good night to the am- 
bulance drivers; then Kovarna 
knocked softly at the door. I was sur- 
prised to hear a deep, resonant 
“Come!” Eight years of arthritis had 
weakened my voice; after 17 years 
with the same Father's 
sounded like a trumpet. Kovarna 
pushed mv cot into the room and 


disease, 


turned it < around. 

There before me in an overstuffed 
armchair sat the priest I had come to 
see. White hair spoke of age; 
hunched shoulders, of pain; blanket- 
covered feet, of long confinement. 
But his piercing blue eyes caught 
and held my attention. Suddenly the 
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marks of suffering faded into a back- 
ground dondeaind by the eyes of a 
man whose abilities had refused to be 
tethered. 

Father welcomed us warmly, and 
as I listened to his voice, he emerged 
gradually into the person with whan 
I had long corresponded. I sensed 
the qualities that gave his letters a 
depth I had found in no others. A 
man of keen perception and subtle 
wit, he seemed to feel out his guests 
in a way that was as revealing as it 
was inoffensive. In less than 20 min- 
utes, I felt that he knew me almost 
as well as if we had been old 
friends. In a way, I was relieved. I 
wanted him to know me, and our 
time was too short to waste on sur- 
face chitchat. 

“If I could remain here under 
Father’s tutelage,” I told Kovarna 
after our first day in Rapid City, “T 
might still amount to something!” 
He has the great gift of imparting 
to others his knowledge and w — 
a gift no doubt developed while i 
structing the rurses in soc aa 
psychology, and psychiatry. He has 
an innate sense of the dramatic; he 
rivaled Barrymore himself, especial- 
ly in reading aloud Francis Thomp- 
son’s Hound of Heaven. 

A man of his sensitivity must have 
suffered intensely when, at 30, ar- 
thritis had ended his duties at the 
cathedral. All attempts at treatment 
failed; soon he was permanently dis- 
abled, except for partial use of his 
hands and arms. But he taught stu- 
dent nurses, instructed prospective 
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A MASS FOR 


converts, and gave freely of his time 
and help to all in need of counsel. 

To many he is but a voice. During 
the war years he was asked to nar- 
rate from his hospital room a Christ- 
mas Eve Mass to be broadcast at 
midnight from the city’s cathedral. 
The technical aspects of his task 
were nerve-racking. But even hard- 
er to bear must have been the mem- 
ory of having once stood in the sanc- 
tuary Mass was being 
offered. 

But whatever the cost to himself, 
he did the job, and handsomely. An 
Air Force pilot wrote him that he had 


where the 


listened to the broadcast in his plane 
and that it had jolted him into re- 
membering his boyhood faith, As 
soon as he returned to his base, he 
went to the chapel and made his 
peace with God. 

Each day, 


ent in F niles Boyd. One moment he 


| saw something differ- 
might be a towering giant, the next 
a merry leprechaun with a light in 
his eyes and a lilt in his voice. 

Since 1930 he had left his room 
only three times. 
he refused to venture out, 
sionally I, too, had feared leaving my 
wr, to be more exact, returning 


[ understood why 
for occa- 


room, « 
to it. But because his reluctance was 
more deeply rooted than mine, he 
regarded departure from his wal]-to- 
wall security as a threat to the years 
he spent in adjusting to confine- 
ment. 

Regardless of his personal feel- 
ings, he wanted his guests to see all 
they could. Thanks to Father and a 
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local undertaker, Kovarna and I were 
shown most of the sights which draw 
sO many tourists to the Black Hills. 

In 1941, the year of Father Boyd’s 
silver jubilee, the priests of the Rap- 
id City diocese obtained from Rome 
permission for him to offer Mass 
while seated. I was privileged to at- 
tend his Masses during my visit. On 
the last morning Kovarna, though 
not a Catholic, stayed with me for 
a very speci: al reason. When I 
learned that Father hadn’t given 
Holy Communion to anyone for 16 
years, | quickly judged the distance 
from the lap table (which also serves 
) to my cot. With a little 
it would seem that he 


as his altar 
crowding, 
could reach me. 

With exquisite reverence, Father 
began the familiar “In nomine Patris, 
et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti.” The 
prayers of the Holy Sacrifice struck 
me as they never had before—per- 
haps because I had never witnessed 
its enactment so closely. This was 
the extension of Calvary, the rebirth 
of the sacramental Christ—the apex 
of my life. I looked at Father Boyd 
and thought with a start: how truly 
is he a priest! His altar: a wood 
table; his pulpit: an armchair; his 
parish: the unseen audience of his 
Sunday radio broadcasts. And yet as 
he lifted the gold paten w ith crip- 
pled hands, neither cathedral nor 
splendid vestments nor mighty choir 
could have enhanced the majesty of 
the starkly beautiful drama taking 
place before me. On that paten | 
mentally placed my hopes, gratitude, 

















2 
contrition, and love, and asked God 
to bless that devout victim, that 
“other Christ.” 

The Communion bell sounded. 
The moment had arrived. The nun 
making the responses looked at me 
and nodded. To Kovarna I whisp- 
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ered, “Now,” and as she brought my 
cot close to the table altar, I strained 
forward to receive the Host held in 
the crippled fingers of the afflicted 
priest. In the wordless moment that 
followed, two human crosses became 
as one with the cross of Calvary. 
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A going out; from second book of the 


Bible. 


c) Place of noise und confusion; from tower 


built to reach heaven, as related in Gene- 
sis 11: 1-9. 

A wicked woman; from evil wife of an 
Israelite king related in 4 Kings 9: 30-37, 
Hypocritical; especially from parable 
about a self-righteous man told in Luke 
18:10-14. 

Place likened to hell; from site of human 
sacrifice to Moloch mentioned in Old 
Testament. 

A liar; from follower of the Apostles who 
was struck dead for lying, as related in 
Acts §: 1-5. 

Of or like a revelation; from last book of 
New Testament. 

Something huge and formidable; from 
Old Testament aquatic monster men- 
tioned in Job 40:20-26. 

A lamentation or tale of woe; from name 
of a Hebrew prophet (Jeremias). 

Person or thing bearing blame for oth- 
ers; from symbolical transferring of sins 
related in Leviticus 16:20-22. 

Crime of buying or selling something 
sacred; from sorcerer who tried to buy 
the power of the Holy Ghost, as told in 
Acts 8:9-24. 

Beginnings of something; after first book 
of Bible. 


rrect: good; 8 correct: fair 
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How to H 


The psy chosomatic side of one 
of the seven deadly sins 


NCONTROLLED ANGER has caused 
countless highway accidents, 
job injuries, marital bust- ups, and 
homicides. Repressed has 


brought on psychosomatic asthma 


anger 


attacks, hypertension, migraine, ¢co- 
litis, angina pectoris, and “other real 
or imaginary illnesses. 

Scientists have discovered interest- 
ing facts about anger. Men, the sci- 
entists say, lose theis tempers mostly 
on weekdays, commonly against or- 
nery inanimate objects. Female ire is 
raised most often on weekends and 
holidays, commonly toward people, 
often because of social slights. 

You get angry most often before 
meals, when you're hungry and tired. 
Mild marital spats usui iily occur be- 
fore breakfast, violent ones before 
dinner. 

A bad temper is contagious. If a 
man is a hothead, his children prob- 
ably will be, too, in unconscious imi- 
tation or in self-defense. 

Your irritability is at its lowest be- 
tween the ages of ten and 25, Then it 
increases until from 40 to 60 your 
is highest. After 60, 


New York City 17. June, 


r age Ce aps acity 
*355 Lexington Ave., 


By Theodore Irwin 


Condensed from 


Handle Ang Ser 


1959. 
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most people tame down considerably. 

If you were to look into a mirror 
when you your temper, you 
would see yourse If redden, The veins 
in your face, neck, and temples swell. 
Your fists clench, and you may be 
speechless. Your vision may be 
blurred because the emotion blocks 
off the visual centers of your brain; 
such a “blind rage” is at the roots of 
many a highway tragedy. Your body 
seems warmer, a fact reflected accu- 
rately in slang: you’re “burned up” or 
in a “slow burn” and you have to 
“cool off.” 

The drastic transformations that 
anger produces were described by Dr. 
W alter Cannon of Harvard 30 years 
ago. “Respiration deepens; the heart 
beats more rapidly; arterial pressure 
rises; blood is shifted away from 
stomach and intestines to the heart, 
central nervous system, and muscles; 
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the processes in the alimentary canal 
cease; sugar is freed from the reserves 
in the liver; the spleen contracts and 
discharges its content of concentrated 
corpuscles; and adrenin is secreted 
from the adrenal medulla.” 

On our highways, psychiatrists ob 
serve, anger kills more motorists than 
blowouts do. The angry motorist is 
the tail-gater, the red-light jumper, 
the erratic passer and weaver. Many 
highwav accidents are really caused 
in ‘the home. Says Dr. Clara Thomp- 
son: “When a man drives a car after 
his wife has given him a bad time 
and he has swallowed his resentment 
instead of talking back, the chances 
are good that he will, unconsciously 
trving to work off his hostility, get 
into an accident.” 

Truck and bus firms try to weed 
out hot-tempered drivers. Candidate 
drivers for the Grevhound Bus Lines 
are needled by instructors at training 
chool. Those who blow their tops 

dropped. 

That anger creates physical ail- 
ments has been demonstrated by 
Drs. Stewart Wolf, Harold G. Wolff, 
and others. Many cases of nose ail- 
ments, colds. and sinusitis coincide 
with emotional upheavals. In one 
patient, anger became a pain in the 
back; in another, it produced a head- 
ache. A mere reference to one pa- 
tient’s wife brought on an asthmat- 
ic attack. “Swallowed anger” often 
triggered indigestion; many patients 
with high blood pressure were bot 
tling 43 their rage. Victims rarely 
linked feelings w ith illness. 





Important strides toward under- 
standing anger have been made in an 
investigation by Harvard’s Dr. Dan- 
iel Funkenstein. He studied the 
stress reactions of 125 healthy col- 
lege students. 

First, the students were told that 
they would be given simple 8th-grade 
arithmetic problems they could solve 
without pencil and paper. But the 
problems were not easy, and the ex- 
perimenters taunted and harassed the 
victims. Then they were subjected to 
a “sonic confuser.” Each was asked 
to repeat rapidly a story from mem- 
ory. 

Through earphones, the student 
was allowed to hear himself—but in 
a delaved feedback. If he slowed 
down, he received mild electric 
shock, reminding him to speed up. 
The faster he tried to speak, the more 
the sonic confuser made him stam- 
mer. Frustrated rage was inevitable. 
One student reported, “I had a ter- 
rible headache after I left there.” 
Another: “I was angry for three 
days.” 

Dr. Funkenstein defined three re- 
actions to his tests as anger-in ( direct- 
ed toward the self), anger-out (di- 
rected toward someone else), and 
severe anxiety. He also discovered 
that specific chemicals in the body 
distinguished each emotion. 

The anger-out person had _ too 
much norepinephrine. Anger-in and 


severe-anxiety persons stored too 


much epinephrine. 
The anger-in group had a faster 
pulse rate than the others. Some of 
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this group, surprised to be so “ill 
treated,” felt depressed, wept openly, 
berated themselves. The anger-out 
men showed low physiological re 
sponse, but outwardly were wrought 
up. Typically, one senior grew we in 
the face when asked if he were angry. 
He pounded a table with his fist, wad 
exploded, “I’m not angry! I’m just 
sore. I’ve never been angry in my 
life!” Leaving the room, he slammed 
the door. 

Psychological tests reveal that if 
you are an man, 
likely to have 
tionship with your father, have liber 
blame 


anger-in you are 


an affectionate rela 
al views, be introspective, 
vourself rather than others, and be 
aware of emotional factors in youn 
actions. The anger-out man often has 
a hostile 


inclined to have conservative views, 


attitude toward his father, is 


harbor prejudices, blame others 
and show little introspection. With 
severe-anxiety men, the mother 
looms prominently in authority, the 
father, when present at all, 
often a Casper Milquetoast. 

P 


being 


applications of some of 
would 
scientist 


ractical 
findings 
seem to be countless. One 
Bruins’ 


the Funkenstein 


examined Boston hockey 
players for eight straight games. He 
testing for nor 
epinephrine type ) 
which ones were most likely to get 
into fights. . 

“The higher up you go in the so 
cial scale.” Dr. Funkenstein 
“the oreater the tendency to 
anger inward and become depressed 


could predict, by 
‘the anger-out 


Says, 


turn 
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instead of furious. A highly educated 

man may restrain his anger but a 

truck driver may punch someone’s 
. 

nose. 

Women fly 
often as men do. 
Funkenstein, they do so 
women are usuz illy higher in the so- 
cial scale than men. oT hey’re more 
civilized,” he says. “They don’t go 
out and fight wars. They want to pre- 
serve the human race.” 

Are redheads hot-tempered? Evi- 
dently that notion is a myth. Dr. 
Funkenstein doubts that they are 
any more inflammable than anyone 
else. Maybe they tend to live up to 
what the public thinks about them. 
It is true, however, that people in cer- 


into a rage half as 
According to Dr. 
because 


tain jobs V atchmakers, artists, opera 
stars—whose work requires precision 
or whose egotism is easily wounded 
scem likely to have explosive tem- 
pers. 

What is the safe way to treat your 
anger? Generally, it is better to blow 
off steam than to cork it up. Temper 
is an outlet to rid your system of hate 
and envy. Suppressing anger only 
builds up health-sapping tensions. 
But, valve off 
pressure, you obv ously shouldn’t go 


while it is good to 


around displ 1ving senseless rages. 

Slowly counting to ten has value 
as a quick remedy: it distracts you 
long enough to ti ake the edge off your 
temper. But, as Dr. Funkenstein 
points out, the trick is superficial; the 
roots of your anger are probably deep 
down. 

The key to control is what Dr. 
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Alan A. McLean, International Busi- 
ness Machine psychiatric consultant, 
calls a pera conversion of anger.” 
He tells of a young engineer who 
took up te nnis. “Every time I hit the 
ball,” said the engineer, “I feel bet- 
ter.” 

As part of the technique of set- 
ting up a.straw man as target for 
your anger, psy ‘chiatrists soacunaena’ 
chopping aed hitting golf balls, 
using a punching bag, taking a brisk 
walk. One psychologist secemtisends 
watching slapstick movies so that you 
can see the funny side of frustration 
and indignity. 


Anger can also be healthful. The 
adrenalin released into your blood 
stream almost triples | your energy. It 
is reserve power to jar you out of in- 
ertia. It was the angry Dorothea Dix 
who long ago battled for humane 
mental hospitals. The angered Pas- 
teur convinced his enemies he was 
right. Gen. Billy Mitchell, mad at 
the army, fought for an effective air 
force. 

Anger is normal and we should ex- 
pect it as part of reality. “We should 
feel free to have emotions,” says Dr. 
Funkenstein. “And we should learn 
to control them.” 


In Our Parish 


there was a witty nun with whom I was attending summer school 
at Syracuse university. It was during the height of the movie publicity for The 


Nun’s Story. 


One dav our class had a visitor, a famous star who was appearing in a local 
PI g 


summer-stock theater production. 


Our professor made the introductions. 


the movie actress.” 


Sister looked up, surprised. Then she flashed a warm smile. 


Hepburn,” she replied. 


“Sister,” 


he said, “this is Joan Fontaine, 


“And I’m Audrey 
Helen Mary Sherritt. 


voung Kelly had returned from his first trip to cyo camp, and 
was telling his family about his experiences. 


“I got to do something I’ve wanted to do all my life,” 
his mother asked, looking suspiciously at the boy’s uncle, 


“What was that?” 
the priest in charge of the camp. 


“T wore the same pair of soc ks all week!” 


Kelly told his mother. 


Mrs. Agnes Peelle 


Connor. 


] 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 


which $20 will be paid on — 


to this department cannot be 


Manuscripts submitted 


acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 








ment. Our patron, 


By Lt. Col. Lawrence W. Fawcett 


Condensed from “Army 


9% 





St. Maurice of the Infantry 


The foot soldier has a soldier- 


martyr for a patron 


T THE ArtiLtLERY and Missile 
school at Fort Sill, Okla., some 

years ago, a chapter of the Order of 
St. Barbara, the patron saint of ar- 
tillerymen, was organized. The idea 
caught on rapidly, and today there 
are chi ipters all over the world. The 
Order is conferred on high-ranking 
officers from Allied armies who visit 
Fort Sill. Artillerymen take 
pride in their patron saint. Infan- 
trymen at Fort Sill wanted one too. 


oreat 


I was given the mission of determin- 
ing the patron saint of infantrymen, 
and finding his story. 

It wasn’t a very difficult assign- 
I discovered, 


St. Maurice. His 


and glamorous than 


history is even 
more 


St. Barbara’s. His likeness has been 


exciting 


painted by the great master El Greco, 
and one of the most beautiful shrines 
in Europe honors his memory. 

St. Maurice’s story is substantiated 
even though many of its 
details are veiled in legend. 

In 287 a.v., when the Roman 
empire was in its heyday, the Baga- 
udae, a tribe of Gauls, revolted. Em- 


by history, 


*1529 18th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D.C. July, 


peror Maximian Herculius marched 
against them, and in his army was a 
unit called the Theban legion. This 
legion had been recruited in upper 
Egypt, and was composed entirely 
of Christians. Its commander was 
Maurice. 

The emperor marched his army to 
what is now Pi Switzerland, 
above Lake Geneva. There he or- 
dered that the w hole army join in 
sacrificing local C hristians as offer- 
ings to the gods to ensure success 
for the expedition. 

Maurice and his Thebans refused 
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to obey the order, and marched out 
of the Roman encampment to what 
is now St. Maurice-en-Valois. The 
emperor again commanded them to 
obey, and when all stoutly refused, 
every tenth man was put to death. 
When they still refused, Maximian 
ordered another decimation. Maxi 
mian then told Maurice that if the 
remaining Thebans still disobeyed, 
he would have every man in the 
legion executed. 

Maurice replied, “We are your 
soldiers, but are also servants of the 
true God. We owe you military serv- 
ice and obedience; but we cannot 
renounce Him who is our Creator 
and Master, and also yours even 
though you reject Him. In all things 
which are not against his law we 
most willingly obey you, as we have 
done hitherto. 

“We readily oppose all your ene- 
mies. whoever they are; but we can- 
not “ip our hands into the blood of 
innocent persons. We have taken an 
oath to God before we took one to 
you: you can place no confidence in 
our second oath if we violate the first. 

“You command us to punish the 
Christians; behold, we are such. We 
have seen our companions slain with- 
out lamenting them, and we rejoice 
at their honor. Neither this nor any 
other provocation has tempted us to 
revolt. We have arms in our hands, 
but we do not resist because we 
would rather die innocent than live 
by any sin.” 

“Maximian then ordered his sol 
diers to surround the Thebans and 


cut them to pieces. The 6,600 legion- 
naires let themselves be butchered. 

During the second half of the 4th 
century a shrine was erected on the 
site of the massacre, and later an 
abbey was built there. Relics of the 
martyrs are still preserved in a 6th- 
century reliquary. 

Veneration of the Theban legion 
has spread far beyond the borders of 
Switzerland. The soldiers are com- 
memorated on Sept. 22 in the liturgy 
of the whole Western Church, and 
St. Maurice is patron of Savoy and 
Sardinia, as well as of soldiers. — 

In 1579, El Greco was ordered by 
Philip II of Spain to do a painting 
which was to be placed in a chapel 
dedicated to St. Maurice in the 
Escorial in Madrid. 

E] Greco's painting is unique in 
that St. Maurice appears in two 
places: in the foreground convers- 
ing with his staff and in the back- 
ground lamenting over his- slain 
soldiers. 

Philip II didn’t like the picture. 
His conservative and regal taste 
considered it too gory and realistic. 
This magnificent painting ended El 
Greco's brief tour of duty as court 
painter. 

St. Maurice and his Theban legion 
demonstrated the highest qualities of 
loyalty and duty by refusing to revolt 
against their emperor even under the 
most trying conditions. Their devo- 
tion to their faith and their unex- 
celled bravery were demonstrated by 
their willingness to die rather than 


to sacrifice a principle. 
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By Rosemary Shinkle Larson 


People in Search of Sanity 


Recovery, Inc., 


shows former mental patients 


how to help each other find the road back 


OFFICE TELEPHONE rings in 
Louisville, Ky., and a young 
answers, “Recovery, Incor- 
porated.” The caller is likely to be 
one of the 10 million Americans 
suffering from nervous or mental dis- 
orders. It may be that his doctor 
referred him to Recovery upon his 
discharge from a mental hospit il. Or 


4 


woman 


he may be seeking help on his own. 
In any case he is fortunate to live in 
Louisville, where this new kind of 
help is immediately available. 

Eileen, the secretary in the Recov- 
ery office, will understand the call 
er's problem. At 19, Eileen had lost 
three secretarial jobs because of her 
“antisocial” attitudes. <A 
breakdown sent her to a mental hos- 
pital, and after four years of treat- 
ment she was discharged as cured. 
But she still felt unequal to facing 
the world again. 

Eileen’s father read in the paper 
about an association of former mental 
patients y troubled 
persons called Recovery, Inc. He 
urged her to attend a meeting. In 
time Eileen became a regular mem- 
ber, and began to overcome her ex 
treme self-c She found 
that being a member of Recovery 


nervous 


and emotionally 


onsciousness. 


59 


made her want to help people with 
problems like hers. 

Eileen is typical of hundreds of 
Louisville citizens who have risen 
from despair. Nine years ago Louis- 
ville’s discharged mental patients had 
little to look “forward to. Discharge 
threw them right back into the same 
circumstances which had precipitat- 
ed their breakdowns. Usually they 
were also in financial distress and 
had a sense of being marked by their 
experience. 

Most discharged patients could not 
keep up adequate psychiatric coun- 
seling after the acute, hospital stage 
of their illness had passed. In a dis- 
mally familiar pattern, many of 
Louisville’s mentally disturbed de- 
veloped into “repeaters,” returning 
to the hospital periodically and mere- 
ly muddling along at home. 

Then, one day in 1950, Mrs. Cleo 
Dieruf of Louisville read about a 
Chicago psychiatrist, Dr. Abraham 
A. Low, who had organized former 
mental patients into a self-help and 
group-therapy movement. The maga- 
zine article said his program was suc- 
ceeding so well that the rate of re- 
lapse among members had sharply 
declined. 
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Mrs. Dieruf’s interest was aroused. 
Her son had suffered a nervous 
breakdown while in the navy, and 
she was unhappily aware of his prob- 
lems. She and her husband consulted 
friend, Father Edward Dowling, 
S.J., associate editor of Queen’s 
Work in St. Louis. Father Dowling 
assured the Dierufs that he knew 
nothing but good about Dr. Low’s 
program. 

In Chicago, Mrs. Dieruf learned 
that Dr. I 
in 1937 at the Psychiatric institute of 
the University of Illinois medical 
school, where he was assistant direc- 





ow had founded Recovery 


tor. 
The first members were 50 pa 
tients eligible for discharge. Realiz- 
ing that it would be impossible to 
guide their after-care privately, Dr. 
Low began addressing them in a 
body and leading them to discuss 
their common problems. Soon the pa- 
tients were helping each other out- 
side of the regular meetings by re- 
peating Dr. Low S dovtrines of will 
training and encouraging each other 
to practice them. 

Recovery grew to a membership of 
hundreds in Chicago, and as veteran 
members became expert in Recovery 
techniques, they became leaders of 
smaller groups able to function with- 
out the presence of the doctor. In 
1950, Dr. Low published a guide- 
book, Mental Health Through Will 
Training*, which explained the prin- 
ciples and techniques of group ther- 
apy. 


*Christopher Press, Boston. 
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Mrs. Dieruf thought that Louis- 
ville’s mentally disturbed could ben- 
efit from Recovery. She sought the 
help of Dr. Louis M. Foltz, a Louis- 
ville psychiatrist. With two of his 
colleagues, Dr, Foltz made a careful 
study of Low’s book and the history 
of his success in Chicago. The result 
was that the three doctors referred 
four of their discharged patients to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dieruf as the nucleus 
of a Recovery group. 

From the first, Mrs. Dieruf saw 
that the community would have to 
be alerted to the problems of men- 
tal patients. She haunted newspaper 
offices, broadcasting stations, and 
business leaders. The resulting pub- 
licity won community support. As 
the original Recovery group grew, 
Louisv ille erew with it in the unde 
standing of mental illness. 

In 1956 Barry Bingham, the pres- 
ident of the Courier-Journal and 
Louisville Times Co. foundation, 
presented Recovery with a large old 
dwelling for a clubhouse. Contra: 
tors and skilled workmen donated 
all the labor needed to renovate the 
house, using materials supplied by 
businessmen. Private individuals do- 
nated furniture, carpeting, draper- 
ies, and a $2,000 electric kitchen. 

Now valued at about $30,000, the 
clubhouse was established without 
cost to the organization. There are 
no dues or fees for membership in 
Recovery, but members customarily 
make volunt: iry offerings at meetings 
to defray the cost of running the & 
fice. The rent from an apartment 
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For further information write 
to Recovery, Inc., Box 645, Cher- 
okee Station, Louisville 5, Ky. 


above the clubhouse covers its ordin- 
ary maintenance costs. 

Recovery now numbers more than 
250 groups in 30 states. Its national 
headquarters remain in Chicago, but 
Louisville’s elegant clubhouse is the 
model for the entire organization. 
Members gather there for refresh- 
ments after meetings and for special 
parties. A serious common problem 
has brought them together, and solv- 
ing this problem is the serious busi- 
ness of meetings; yet Recovery mem- 
bers probably have more fun than 
they would if fun were their only 
purpose. 

In his book Dr. Low mentioned 
the patients’ “almost unquenchable 
thirst for social contacts.” The 900 
members of Louisville’s 20 Recovery 
groups find a varie ty of activities 
open to them: square dancing, ball- 
room dancing, horseback riding, hay- 
rides, beauty courses, bridge clubs, 
sewing circles, chess tournaments, ta- 
ble tennis, buffet suppers, movies, 
book reviews, lectures, and reducing 
programs. They entertain groups 
from other cities in which Mrs. Dier- 
uf has helped to form Recovery 
branches. 

What kinds of persons benefit 
from Recovery, Inc.? Martha is one. 
Until two years ago Martha didn’t 
know what a nervous symptom was. 
Then her father died suddenly, and 


she began suffering heart pains and 
dizzy spells. When her illness was 
found to be of emotional origin, she 
was hospitalized for a month with a 
case of deep depression. 

Unfortunately, this experience 
convinced Martha that she was los- 
ing her mind. She retreated from her 
friends and became afraid to leave 
her home. Then Martha’s brother in- 
sisted on taking her to a Recovery 
meeting. She had to force herself to 
attend, but when she heard a mem- 
ber tell of her fear of losing her mind, 
Martha realized that her problem 
was not unique. After that the road 
back looked brighter, and Martha is 
now one of Recovery’s most enthusi- 
astic members. 

Katie is another who has found 
help and frie ndship i in Recovery. Al- 
though Katie is only in her 20's, her 
hospital experiences span a decade. 
Understandably, it has been difficult 
for her to come out of her shell. But 
in Recovery she is learning to enjoy 
other people, and this attitude car- 
ries over to her home life. 

Prospective members often resist 
the idea that lay persons can help 
panes Anthony thought it over for 

ix months after hearing \ Irs. Dieruf 
speak before giving Recovery a 
chance. Anthens hed always been a 
sickly child, and when the war start- 
ed, he was classified 4F; his condi- 
tion was labeled “constitutional in- 
stability.” This phrase baffled the 
young man, and he consulted many 
doctors to learn what it meant. The 
worry made him a hypochondriac, 
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and eventually he landed in a men- 
tal hospital. 

A series of shock treatments sent 
him back into the world, but An- 
thony could not forget the army doc- 
tors’ diagnosis. He drifted from job 
to job, convinced that he was unable 
to support himself. Then, at his first 
Recovery meeting, he heard the 
members discussing a chapter, “Help- 
lessness Is Not Hopelessness,” from 
Dr. Low’s book. That was five years 
Now Anthony is married and 
the fi ther of a baby son. He supports 
his family through physical-therapy 
work in a hospital. 

Recovery does not concern itself 
with diagnosis or past history. These 
are matters for the patient and his 
doctor. Recove ‘ry me rely prov ides the 
psychological tools for self help. 
\lany of the members, however, be 
come group leaders and volunteer to 


ago. 


appear on public panels to tell their 
stories, in the hope that other af- 
flicted persons will gain hope. 

Abigail is the hit of these public 
panels, with her natural wit and dra- 
matic history. Abigail used to have 
an obsession about dirt, and a com- 
pulsion to wash her hands. At the 
peak of her illness she might wash as 
long as two hours and consume up to 
four _ of soap. She refers to this 
as her “Lady Mz icbeth period.” 

There was nothing funny, how- 
ever, about the severity of Abigail’ S 
illness. She was hopitalized three 
times, and finally underwent a del 
icate brain operation. Her family’s 
hopes were dashed when, upon com- 
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ing out of the anesthetic, she immedi- 
ately demanded a bar of soap. 
Eventually a relative persuaded 
Abigail to attend a Recovery meet: 
ing. After her first meeting she com- 
plained that no had even noticed her, 
‘Ample testimony of the tact of Re- 
covery members, for her hands were 
swollen to twice their normal size.) 
It was several months before Re- 
\bigail that there 
things in life 
her family’s as- 
raked leay ces one 
the longest 


covery con\ inced 
other 
Then, 
tonishment, she 


were besides 


washing. 
Qo 


morning for five hours, 
period she had been able to stay 
away from soap and water in 14 
years. After that she gradually re- 
duced her w: ashing time to normal 
limits. It no longer interferes with 
her social life or secretarial work. 
Jenny, a housewife and mother, is 
a good example of the high intelli- 
gence typical of Recovery members. 
She grew up with misgivings about 
her own heredity because her mother 
had become mentally ill after child 
birth, and 
watching to see if the children would 


relatives were always 


show signs of disturbance. Four years 
ago, Jenny began experiencing pe- 
culiar symptoms: heart palpitations, 
head noises, dizziness. 

When medication failed to help 
her, Jenny wisely sought out a psy- 
chiatrist, reasoning that medical sci- 
ence can do a great deal more for 
mental illness now than it could in 
her mother’s day. She voluntarily 
entered a mental hospital for observa- 
tion and took shock treatments for 
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three weeks. Then she joined Recov- 
ery. 

“T’ve learned to accept the fact that 
I'm naturally high-strung,” Jenny 
says. “Recovery has ti 1ught n me how to 
control my nerves. We ‘learn that we 
cannot control our environment—on- 
ly ourselves. Recovery gives me a 
goal and a feeling of security; I’m no 
longer afraid of mental illness.” 

Recovery has also taught George 
how to cope with an environment 
change, an unhappy 
home situation. Now that he is 
grown to manhood, George could 
simply leave, but as the oldest child 
he feels responsible for the younger 

children. George is learning in Re- 

covery. that temper will not help 
himself or others, and he is gaining 
the confidence and maturity that 
enable him to be a stabilizing influ- 
ence around the house. 

Mental illness struck Oscar when 
he was forced to make his first adult 
decisions. He did well in school and 
in the army, while patterns of con- 
duct were laid out for him. But a 
few months before he was due for 
discharge from the army, he had to 
be hospit: lized after he was found 
leading his platoon all over the 


he cannot 


camp. 

After this episode, Oscar became 
hostile toward everyone. He was 
highly intelligent; he could not ac- 
cept the fact that he had been men- 
tally il]. Like most nervous patients, 
Oscar tried to convince himself that 
everyone else was out of step, not 
he. He went to one Recovery meet- 
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ing two years ago and did not go 
back: because Recovery m made it 
clear that he would have to be the 
one to change. But Oscar has since 
learned that he can’t “go it alone,” 
and he is back in Recovery now. At 
meetings he gives examples of in- 
stances when he has controlled his 
temper. He has already passed the 
acid test: he can now laugh at his 
own absurdities. 

Shirley was a psychology major in 
college. She thought she ‘exdeendel 
people until she bec came engaged to 
30b, who had a nervous breakdown. 
After Bob began failing to show up 
for dates and refusing to explain, 
Shirley broke the engagement and 
dated other men. Bob ‘became en- 
raged. He followed her and her 
beaux, broke windows in her house, 
and once even threatened her life. 

Shirley, displaying tremendous 
Christian charity, joined Recovery 
with Bob in an effort to help him. 
After a year Bob learned to control 
his temper, and although they are 
no longer engaged, the pair are good 
friends. 

“Recovery is for everybody,” says 
Shirley. “I ‘thought I was perfectly 
normal, but I learned that Recovery 
principles can help anyone to live a 
happier life. It’s just too bad that 
most people will never know about 
Recovery unless illness forces them 
to se ek help. 4 

Sally is another devoted Recovery 
member who has never been a men- 
tal patient. The mother of five pre- 


school children, Sally has often felt 
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that she was heading for a nervous 
breakdown, and she goes to Recov- 
ery as a preventive measure. In Re- 
covery she is learning to relax, and 
thus to create a happy atmosphere 
at home. 

Sally and Shirley feel they are no 
different from Recovery members 
who have been mental 
Like most of their fellow citizens 
they respect them for their efforts 
to improve. Toan acquaintance who 
asked how she “could stand to be 
gave 


patients 


around those people,” Sally 
this answer: “Listen, if sanity con 
sists in understanding yourself and 
in having a definite, worth-while 
goal in life, and in working as hard 
as you can to reach that goal, then 
in my opinion the people I’ve met 
in Recovery are the sanest people in 
Louisville.” 

Louisville agrees with Sally. Re- 


he city’s lea 


covery is endorsed by tl e 


CHILD OF NATURE 


Our six-year-old cannot yet tell time or read the 
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ers, including Mayor Bruce Hoblitz- 
ell, Methodist minister Ted High- 
tower, Rabbi Jacob J. Gittleman, 
and Father John T. Loftus, 0.F.M, 
Conv., dean of Bellarmine college. 

Father Loftus says, “After institu- 
tional and professional care have 
done their wonderful best for the 
person who has been asked to bear 
the cross of mental disturbance, there 
is still a long way to go before that 
person’s peace of mind is secure. 
The way can be long, lonely, trou- 
bled—even dangerous. Here Recov- 
ery gives blessed help. Recovery pro- 
vides a trail to the 
re-establishment of that control 
which has been weakened, or for- 
God’s wisdom, taken 


well-marked 


feited, or, in 
way 


“Thousands | 


have been aided by 
more could be 
better 


Recovery; millions 
helped were the 
7 > 


Known 


program 


calendar. But one evening at din- 


nor he startled us by remarking that we “must be starting a new month.” 

“Why, how do you know that?” [ asked. 

“Because,” he replied, “every time a new month comes around our mail box is 
filled with those letters that have the picture windows in them.’ 


LeRoy J. Hebert. 


Four-year-old Danny was fascinated by the many different colors in the patch of 
oil standing on our wet driveway. “Mother!” he called. “Come out here and see 


the dead rainbow lving near the garage. 


Amy Trinity March. 
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Black Star Photos 


The world’s loneliest, most inac- 
cessible Christian monastery marks 
the spot in the Sinai mountains 
where Moses met with God. The 
journey there includes a nine-hour 
trek through desert wastes dotted 








8 
Four thousand feet above 
sea level, campanile and 
mosque stand side by side. 


with quicksands. Built in 561 as a 
stronghold of the Roman Emperor 
Justinian, today it is the Greek Or- 
thodox Monastery of St. Catherine. 
About 20 monks live behind its high 
walls, working, praying, and writing. 
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Desert 


veiled mother and ch 


Enter by Basket 


The centuries and the dry desert 
air have been kind to Sinai’s remote 
basilica. Buildings dating from 561 
A.D, and their priceless art treasures 
and relics are still intact. The one in- 
novation: a stairway for visitors, pre- 
cariously cut out of the steep moun- 


, 5 ‘ ° 
nomads, nLtemive»rs of a Bedouin tribe, 


like 


this heavily 


: y 
ild, are sole neighbors of isolated monastery. 


i= 


tainside. Guests once had to be hoist- 
ed up in a basket over the 40-foot 
wall surrounding the monastery. On 
lv when an archbishop arrived would 
a door be cut in the gray granite wall, 
to be sealed right up again as soon 
as he had entered the precincts. 














By Carl Bakal 





The Making of Saints 


The road to canonization is th 


e 


hardest obstacle course on earth 


OON AFTER the canonization of St. 
Andrew Corsini in 1629, the pa- 
triarch of the distinguished Corsini 
family gathered all te children and 
grandchildren around him. The pa- 
tench * ‘pleaded with them,” writes 
Father Edward L. Heston, c.s.c., “to 
be good, but not to be saints, because 
the family could not afford another 
canonization.” 

Most persons are so conscious of 
the spiritual aspects of canonization 
that they may be unaware that it can 
also be an extremely costly process. 
In modern times, anyw here from 
$50,000 to $100,000 may be involved 
in a cause of eS An Italian 
proverb, “Il santo paga la festa” (the 
saint pays for the feast), means that 
part of the sum goes for the cost of 
the paintings and booklets customari- 
ly distributed on the day of canoniza- 
tion, as well as for such expenses as 
decorating St. Peter’s basilica in 
Rome, scene of the ceremonies. 

But the main reason for the high 
cost of canonization is that it requires 
the most complex scrutinizing pro- 
cedure devised by man, one that may 
take centuries. 

Andrew Corsini died in 1373, but 
was not canonized until more than 
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250 years later. St. Isaac Jogues, the 
Jesuit martyr who was killed by the 
Indians in the 17th century, was not 
canonized until 1930. The two saints 
canonized last April 12 by Pope John 
XXIII were Carlo de Sezze, a lay 
Franciscan who died in 1670, and 
Joaquina de Vedruna de Mas, a 
Spanish widow who died in 1854. 

A cause of canonization is a suit of 
law before a high tribunal of the 
Church. It involves the hiring of at- 
torneys, summoning of witnesses and 
experts, preparation of briefs, gather- 
ing of evidence, printing, oak many 
ote expenses. The cost must be as 
sumed by ee sponsoring the candi- 
date for sainthood, who is, in a sense, 

the defendant in absentia. 

Functioning as the Church’s pros- 
ecuting attorney is a prelate popul: r- 
ly known as the “devil’s advocate.” It 
is his duty to challenge all the evi- 
dence offered in support of the can- 
didate for sainthood. 

Since saints are to be models of vir- 
tue for the world’s half billion Catho- 
lics, one of the two main tests of 
sainthood is an exemplary life. 

There have been instances of 
saints who, at certain stages of their 
lives, fell prey to the vices that tempt 
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most mortals. Andrew Corsini, for 
example, during his early youth fell 
in with dissipated companions. Later, 
fulfilling the dreams of his mother 
(who before his birth had dreamed 
she had given birth to a wolf which 
ran into a church and was changed 
into a lamb), he turned to the 
Church and eventually 
bishop. 

st. Margaret of Cortona devoted 
her later days to helping the sick and 
the poor, but as a young woman she 


became a 


had been the mistress of a cavalier 
for nine years. St. Camillus de Lellis, 

Franciscan who founded the fa- 
mous Ministers of the Sick, 
had been an apparently in 
curable gambler in his youth. 

But chose saints, after their 
return to God, practiced con- 
sistently and “to a heroic de- 
three theological 
faith, hope, and 
charity, and the four cardinal 
virtues of prudence, 


gree the 
virtues of 


justice, forti- 
tude, and temperance, even under 
the most trying circumstances. Proof 
of this achievement, preferably eye- 
Witness reports, must be specific and 
irrefutable. 

The other criterion, 
of miracles, is far more difficult to 
prove. Typical the miracles re- 
quired are restoration of sight, hear- 
ing, instantaneous 
healing of cancer or other organic 
conditions (exclusive of nervous dis 
orders) which cannot be accounted 
for by the powers of nature. 

The cures must be attested to by 


the working 


or speech, the 








recognized medical authorities. Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, Nobel prize winner 
for his work in cancer research, and 
a non-Catholic, was called in to testi- 
fy with regard to the miracles at 
Lourdes. T he miracles must have oc- 
curred after the death of the candi- 
date for sainthood. 

One of the miracles cited in the 
cause of Mother Cabrini involved a 
newborn infant whose eyes were ac- 
cidentally bathed with a 50% solu- 
tion of silver nitrate instead of the 
usual 1%. Doctors declared it would 
be impossible to save the infant’s 
sight. A relic of Mother Cabrini was 
pinned to the child’s gown. 
The next morning the black 
scars around his eyes had dis- 
appeared. He grew to adult- 
hood with perfect vision. 

Proof of two miracles is 
required for beatification, 
which is usually preliminary 
to canonization. Beatification 
permits the veneration of the person 
so honored only in certain localities 
or Orders. Two additional miracles 
are required for canonization, which 
permits the veneration of the saint 
throughout the Church and allows 
the erection of churches and altars 
and the display of statues and pic- 
tures everywhere in his honor. 

The initial stages of the procedure 
usually originate in the diocese 
where the “servant of God,” as the 
candidate is called, has lived. It may 
have its start in a petition addressed 
to the Holy See by a group of per- 
sons impressed by the extraordinary 
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qualities of one who had lived in 
their midst. 

If Rome thinks the matter worth 
investigating, the postulator-general 
appoints a vice-postulator to repre- 
sent him in the diocese where the 
person lived, or where the process is 
being instituted. The vice-postulator 
asks the bishop of the diocese to set 
up a local court to hear the evidence. 
The tribunal consists of three ecclesi- 
astic judges, a notary (who records 
all the testimony ), and a promoter of 
the faith (Cor “devil’s advocate”) 
whose duty it is to point out to the 
tribunal any weakness in the evi 
dence offered and to raise objections. 

Evidence is gathered on the basis 
of a detailed questionnaire. Wit 
nesses are called and examined under 
oath. All the available writings of 
the candidate are brought in. The 
evidence is sent to Rome. 

Now comes one of the most difh- 
cult stages of the whole process: the 
formal introduction of the cause (or 
trial) before the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites. This is like getting the 
U.S. Supreme Court to hear a case. 
To get his cause a hearing, the postu- 
lator must have an approved lawyer 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
prepare a summary of all evidence, 
including a rebuttal of the arguments 
of the promoter of the faith. The 
summary may comprise a volume of 
more than 1,000 printed pages. The 
Sacred Roman Rota then approves or 
disapproves the introduction of the 
case before the Congregation of 


Rites. 
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The Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
established in 1588, is a permanent 
commission of cardinals. It has more 
than 700 causes before it, a few pend- 
ing since the 14th century. The car- 
dinals are assisted by subordinate of- 
ficials, including another promoter of 
the faith and his staff, and a corps of 
consultors. The consultors are priests, 
bishops, or other prelates living in 
Rome, who are well versed in theolo- 
ey and canon law. 

In three successive meetings of in- 
creasing importance, the Congrega- 
tion of Rites first discusses the serv- 
ant’s reputation for sanctity and 
heroic virtue. The consultors have a 
vote in the first two meetings; at the 
third meeting, which is attended by 
the Pope, the cardinals and other 
prelates also have a vote, but the final 
decision rests with the Pope. If he 
decides that the fact of heroic sanc- 
tity has been established, he issues a 
solemn decree to that effect. The 
servant now receives the title Ven- 
erable, and the first and most import- 
ant step toward his beatification has 
been taken. 

Three more meetings are held to 
approve the miracles. In the last of 
the three meetings, the Pope again 
has the final say. 

When the required two miracles 
have been accepted, a general as- 
sembly of the Congregation of Rites 
is held to give any further considera- 
tion necessary to the question of the 
beatification. If a favorable decision 
is made, a day for the ceremony is 
set. During the ceremony at St. Pe- 
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ter’s basilica, the Venerable person 
becomes Blessed. 

Once beatification has been 
achieved, canonization may follow 
comparatively quickly, sometimes as 
little as two years afterwards, often 
from five to ten. In many cases it 
never takes place at all. ‘The two 
additional miracles, required to have 
taken place after beatification, are 
the great stumbling block. Again, at 
least two medical experts must up 
hold the miracles at three increasing 
ly important meetings of the Congre- 
gation of Rites. For the last meeting, 
presided over by the Pope, all the 
cardinals, archbishops, bish 
ops, and other prelates in the 
vicinity of Rome are invited 
to submit their votes, though 
the final decision again must 
be made by the Holy Father. 

The canonization ceremo 
ny is one of the most glorious 
and impressive in the Church. 
It takes place in St. Peter’s and usual 
lv lasts four hours. All the windows 
are covered with red damask so that 
no daylight enters. The 12,000 bulbs 
in the basilica’s 600 chandeliers 
vield awe-inspiring brilliance. Multi 
colored costumes make a picture of 
medieval splendor. 

A fanfare of silver trumpets punc 
tuates the Then the 
Pope rises from his throne to read the 


ceremonies. 


decree proclaiming the Blessed per 
son a saint and commanding his ven 
eration in churches everywhere. He 
decrees that the saint’s memory be 
commemorated on a given day every 





vear. The saint's feast day is usually 
the anniversary of his death. 

About 250 saints have been can- 
onized through such formal proce- 
dures. They include the little French 
girl Bernadette Soubirous, who saw 
apparitions of the Virgin Mary at 
Lourdes 100 years ago. She was can- 
onized as St. Mary Bernard Soubir- 
ous in 1933. Present at her canoniza- 
tion ceremonies was a 77-year-old 
man whose recovery from paralysis 
as a child had been attributed to a 
miracle at Lourdes. 

In several instances, the Church 
has waived its customary require- 
ment that at least 50 years in- 
tervene between the death of 
a person and the initiation of 
the procedure for canoniza- 
tion. Mother Cabrini, the 
only American citizen ever to 
become a saint, was canon- 
ized in 1946, just 29 years 
after her death. St. Thérése 
of Lisieux, who entered a Carmelite 
convent at the age of 15, was canon 
ized in 1925, only 28 years after her 
death. 

Thousands of others, of course, are 
also venerated as saints even though 
they were never formally canonized 
by the precise procedures set down’ 
by Pope Benedict XIV in his great 
work On the Beatification and Can- 
onization of Saints. Some of the best 
known saints owe their recognition 
to the popular acclaim they have en- 
joyed since the early days of Chris- 
tianity. 

Originally the term saint (from 
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the Latin sanctus, holy) was applied 
to all persons popularly regarded as 
holy. Among the first saints were the 
Blessed Virgin, the Apostles, and the 
early martyrs. In the early days of 
Christianity, others who had come to 
be subjects of public veneration were 
also declared saints, usually by a lo- 
cal bishop. Inevitably this system led 
to abuses; some saints were honored 
on the basis of dubious evidence. A 
movement took place to centralize 
the selection of saints in Rome. 
The first step in this direction was 
taken in 993, when Pope John XV 
formally proclaimed Bishop Ulric 
of Augsburg a saint in what seems 
to have been the first papal canoniza- 
tion. In 1170, Pope Alexander III re- 
served the right of canonization to 
the Holy See, but still many bishops 
continued to authorize the venera- 


FROM THE COUCH 


tion of saints in their dioceses. Local 
cults continued to flourish. The con- 
fusing state of affairs was finally clar- 
ified once and for all in 1634, when 
Pope Urban VIII expressly prohibit- 
ed all bishops from choosing any 
saints on their own. Since then, no 
one can be declared a saint except 
by the I loly See. 

Canonization is simply an official 
recognition of holiness. Many ap- 
pare aidp deserving persons never are 

canonized lesennece (for one thing) 
of the long procedures and the ex- 
penses involved. The Church on 
earth regards all its members in heav- 
en as saints, but, at the same time, 
realizes that the saintliness of most 
may never become known to it. That 
is why, on every Nov. 1, All Saints 
day, the Church glorifies God for all 


his saints, known and unknown. 


A man complained to his psychiatrist that he was having trouble remembering 


things. 


“What kind of things?” asked the psychiatrist. 
“Oh, just anything at all—the date, what I had for breakfast, where I left my 
laundry. You name it and I forget it,’ ‘re plied the patient. 
“How long has this been going on?” was the psychiatrist's next question. 
“How long has what been going on?” inquired the patient. GR: 





A patient decided to play a prs actical joke on his psychiatrist. He concocted a real- 
ly fantastic story, then got in touch with another of the psychiatrist’s patients 
and told him the story, with all possible embellishments. He got the other to 
agree that they would both visit the psychiatrist on the same day and each relate 
the story as a true experie nce. 

When the second patient had finished his unbelievable tale, the psychiatrist 
simply stared into space for several minutes. Then he shook his head and mur- 
“I don’t understand it. That’s the third time I’ve heard that exact story 

Wall Street Journal (21 Aug. ’59). 


mured, 
today!” 








By William R. Halliday 


Condensed from “Adventure Is Underground’’* 


Adventure in Carlsbad Caverns 


Nobody would believe the cowboy who said that the 
hole in the ground was bigger than Mammoth Cave 


HE BLUISH GLOW of the under- 

ground fluorescent lights grew 
dim. A series of loud “plops” echoed 
along the line, as each of us lit his 
carbide lamp. We strode through a 
wooden door, and the tourist world 
of New Mexico’s Carlsbad Caverns 
vanished as if it had never existed. 
A dozen of us speleologists were be- 
ing given the rare privilege of a visit 
to the undeveloped areas of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest Cave. 

We climbed a few feet in single 
file, swerved sharply, and ducked in 
to the first of a series of intricate nar 
row tunnels. Soon the party began to 
bunch up in a tight passage. From 
the exclamations I heard from those 
ahead, I knew that something un- 
usual was in sight. 

Eventually it was my turn at a 
windowlike opening. It looked into 
a chamber of moderate size, on the 
floor of which was a small lake, its 
surface almost completely overgrown 
with thin projections of shelfstone. 
Veiling the mouth of one alcove was 
a thicket of soda-straw stalactites, 
four to six feet long. At the far end 
*© 1959 by William R. Halliday, a 


of the room we could see a group of 
symmetrical columns, framed by 
flowstone curtains. To our surprise, 
our guide told us that this chamber 
had not been given a name: it was 
not considered exceptional in com- 
parison with the splendors beyond. 

We pushed on to the Aragonite 
room. Once this was an ordinary 
cavern chamber. Then it began to 
fll with lime-charged water. Every- 
thing touched by the waters became 
coated with an intricate, corallike 
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growth of stone. Stalagmites became 
snow-bedecked Christmas trees. Stal- 
actites became “lions’ tails.” Popcorn- 
like formations covered most of the 
wall. 

Then the chamber was drained 
and the coral-coated walls and drip- 
stone exposed to the air. Thickets of 
S¢ da straws began to grow downward 
like clusters of blanched roots. Some 
were more than seven feet long. Fan- 
tastic helictites, more than two feet 
high, sprouted from the floor and 
contorted themselves like weirdly 
dancing snakes. 

We examined incredibly delicate 
crystal needles of aragonite. In clus- 
ters, they formed tiny, transparent 
flowers. Others took the form of 
goatees on the stalactites. We could 
have spent 
chamber. Only our eagerness to see 


weeks studying this 


more drew us away. There was not 
even a halt to talk as we passed by 
the opening that led down to the 
Lake of the Clouds, 1,102 feet below 
the entrance of the cave. 

As we went deeper and deeper, | 
thought how different it must have 
been when Jim White first made his 
way into this unknown void 50 years 
earlier, his lantern casting only a 
feeble glow in the immense caverns. 

Homesteaders knew Carlsbad as 
Jat Cave, and occasional descents 
were made into its mouth at least as 
early as 1883. But it was White who 
first went deep into the vast cave. 
He also achieved the more difficult 
feat of convincing skeptics of its 
greatness. 
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a 
-TITES AND -MITES 
Stalactite. It grows from ceiling. 
Stalagmite. It grows from floor. 
Helictite. Twisted formation. 
Soda straw. Thin-walled, hollow 
stalactite. 
Dripstone. General term for any 
of the above. 
Flowstone. Surface coating of 
mineral deposited by cave 
water. 
Shelfstone. Thin mineral false 
floor above cave pools. 
Speleothem. General term for 
any mineral deposited after 


| 








the cave was formed. 
Guano. Bat or bird excrement. 
Aragonite. Form of calcium car- | 
bonate, usually in needlelike 
crystals. 
S peleologist. Scientific student of 
caves. 
aia 

Jim White’s wife recalls that it was 
about 1901 when he first stared at 
the pitlike opening. At that time he 
was 20, and working on the XXX 
ranch. It was not surprising that no 
one in the bunkhouse believed the 
wild tale he told. Few modern cavers 
would have believed it. 

Jim had gone past the entrance. 
He had spent several days gathering 
rope, fence wire, and juniper to make 
a crude ladder. The descent was 
steep over loose rock, but he man- 
aged it. 

Lighting his lantern, the lone ex- 
plorer made his way into the dark- 
ness. Soon the passage divided. To 
the left was a broad, easy passage 
from which a strong smell emerged. 
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As Jim entered this corridor, guano 
became thicker and thicker under- 
foot. He had entered the roost of the 
millions of bats that left the cave 
each night and returned each morn- 
ing. 

He returned to the junction. The 
other passage led downward, and be- 
gan to enlarge. Stalactites and stal- 
agmites, knobby, corallike growths of 
stone, draperies, inll columns met his 
awe-struck eyes. Cautiously he made 
his way over and around huge blocks 
of limestone, skirted vast pits. The 
cave seemed endless, and the farther 
he pressed, the larger it seemed to 
become. 

lim lost all sense of time. At last, 
his kerosene lantern flickered and 
its fuel exhausted. Jim 
He could never 


went out, 
went icy with panic. 
crawl out of this maze without light. 

Never had Jim imagined such 
utter blackness, but he was not a man 
Pouring kerosene from a 
can into a lantern in total darkness 
is no easy job. His trembling hands 
spilled much of his reserve supply 
onto the cavern floor and his clothes. 
Nevertheless, he could soon hear a 
welcome slosh-slosh as he shook the 


to panic ; 


lantern. 

He groped for his precious supply 
of matches. Finally the warm, vellow 
glow of the lantern brought him back 
to life and hope. 

Jim jumped to his feet and began 
to run up the long slopes, heedless of 
other dangers. He smashed into a 
low-hanging stalactite, and blood be- 
gan to trickle down his scalp. The 





blow brought him to his senses. He 
proceeded more carefully, and soon 
was climbing the rickety ladder 
toward the surfece he had despaired 
of seeing again. 

Jim’s story of enormous under- 
ground chambers and great stone 
icicles was regarded Cully as a cow- 
hand’s tall vale. No one would even 
accompany Jim to the cave. No one, 
that is, except a young Mexican 
known to historians only as the Kid. 

Scarcely better equipped than on 
Jim’s first venture, the pair pene- 
trated farther and farther into the 
Soon they had to push on for 
hours before reaching new 
They found rooms so vast 
that their I. amps made the merest pin- 
prick of light. They passed stalag- 
mites so towering that their tops were 
barely visible at roof level. They 
came to pits so deep that a lantern 
lowered on a lariat did not show the 
bottom. 

Jim reported his findings upon 
each return. His cave soon became 
a standing joke. Not a soul would 
believe anything he said—except that 
there was guano in the cave. In 1903 
a company was formed to sell the 


Cave. 
mi my 


passages. 


cuano as fertilizer. 

Not until 20 years after Jim’s first 
descent did two visitors ask him if 
they might see his cave. They were 
voung adventurers making a cross- 
country trip by car, a real fer it at that 
time. By chance, they stopped at 
Carlsbad and heard of the cave. 
They were able to persuade a photog- 
rapher to accompany them. 
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That was the turning point. The 
pictures created a sensation in Carls- 
bad. In 1922, 13 townspeople visited 
the cave. Their reports were glow- 
ing. The cavern became Caz Isbad’s 
pride and joy. People flocked to see 
it; they wrote to Washington that it 
ought to be a national monument. 

The government was skeptical 
now. A great cave in the desert? 
Nonsense. 

Nothing happened until the local 
citizenry informed their senators and 
representatives that they wanted to 
see someone from the government 
pronto—or else! Early in 1923, Rob- 
ert A. Holley, a hardheaded mineral 
examiner, was detailed by the Gen- 
eral Land office to investigate the 
reports. Holley had planned a month- 
long study, but it required only one 
trip underground to convince him. 
For a government document, his re- 
port is strangely poetic. 

On Oct. 25, 1923, President Cool- 
idge signed a proclamation establish- 
ing Carlsbad Caverns National mon- 
ument. Tourists and scientists alike 
thronge d to see the cavern. Jim was 
made chief ranger. His long years of 
devotion were finz ally repaid—not f- 
nancially, for Jim never made more 
than a fair living—but in the fulfill- 
ment of his great dream. 

The main parts of the cavern were 
mapped; the exploration teams struck 
out into areas where Jim and the Kid 
could not go. The cave was elevated 
to national-park status, and enlarged 
repeatedly. It was found to be the 
deepest known in the US., and kept 





that record for 30 years. Its Big Room 
was found to have an area of 14 
acres, with a ceiling height reaching 
285 feet at one great dome. 

Jim White died several years ago, 
but his dream lives on, becoming ever 
greater. Paths, electric lighting, and 
elevators have been installed to ac- 
commodate the increasing thousands 
of visitors. 

The standard Carlsbad tour lasts 
four hours, and covers three miles of 
underground trails. Despite the ele- 
vator and the easy grades of the 
paths, most visitors feel fatigued at its 
end. They realize vaguely “that they 
have seen only a part of the cave, but 
most are thoroughly satiated with 
the part they have visited. The awe- 
inspiring vastness of the chambers, 
the immense stalagmites, the gro- 
tesque lily pads, the colorful draper- 
ies, the beautiful little grottoes—what 
more could one wish to see? Never- 
theless, an occasional tourist peers 
into the Lower Cave at the Jumping 
Off Place and pauses, thinking, “I 
wonder what’s down there!” 

The fortunate few allowed off the 
main trail can hardly believe that 
they are in the same cave. Only one 
of the 1: irge stalagmites on the tourist 
route is still moist and growing. In 
the Lower Cave and other rooms, 
moisture is plentiful. Pools, “live’ 
speleothems, growing shelfstone—all 
these and more are present. Delicacy, 
rather than massiveness, is the key- 
note of the undeveloped sections of 
the cave. In many areas there hang 


incredible thickets of soda straws, too 
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fragile for any horde of visitors, no Carlsbad. Many in Europe are deep- 
matter how well intentioned. Only er. A very few may be more beauti- 
qualified speleologists are admitted — ful, although this is certainly open 
to the undeveloped areas, and then to debate. Nevertheless, this cave 
only rarely. Except for occasional stands alone. Few caves anywhere in 
rough paths and rude ladders, the the world are worthy even of com- 
Lower Cave is just as it was when parison with it. Every American 
Jim White first entered it. should see for himself what Jim 
~ Quite a few caves are longer than White found. 


SCHOOLCRAFT 


A 3rd-grade teacher told her class that everyone should always try to contribute 
to the h. appiness of others. Next day she asked if any child had brought happiness 
to someone during the last 24 hours. 
“I did, Sister,” volunteered a little girl sitting up in front. “Yesterday after 
school I visited my Aunt Jane, and when I left she was very happy.” 
Clarence Roeser. 


One evening after school several little boys, mostly 3rd and 4th graders, were 
helping me clean the room. They began talking about what they would like to be 
when they grew up. 

One voungster said he thought that he would like to be a priest, but he was not 
sure. The next one said he did not know yet what he would do. Then the third 
one spoke up, “I always wanted to be a Santa Claus but now I’ve found out there 
isn’t any!” Sister M. Thea, O.S.B. 


My young son Bill had reached school age, and I managed a terrific blast of prop- 
aganda to make him enthusiastic shout the idea. I took him to a department 
store, bought him new clothes, and told him about other little boys he’d meet on 
his new venture. Finally, I had him so sold on the idea that he went off eagerly 
the first day. He came home during the lunch period with excellent reports about 
school. 

Next morning early I went to his bedroom and told him to get up. 

“What for?” he asked. 

“You have to go to school today,” I replied. 

He looked at me in astonishment. “What, again?” Ernest Blevins. 








By James Dugan 


Condensed from the “New York Times Magazine” 
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Earth’s Last Frontier: the Sea 


We know less about some parts of the ocean 


than we know about the surface of the moon 


\ E'VE ALL gone a little crazy 
¥ about this outer-space _ busi- 


’ says Vice Adm. C. B. Mom 


“The ocean is the place w here 


ness, 
sen. 
we should be putting our efforts in 
order to provide for future genera- 
tions.” 

Seventy-one per cent of the earth’s 
\n ob 


server, looking at the earth from an- 


surface is covered by water 


other planet, would be likely to cal] 
it Oceanus. If all the continents and 
the 


water 


mountains were bulldozed fat, 


earth would be covered by 
more than 12,000 feet deep. 


Sea 


cous curtain; beneath the curtain is 


and air are divided by a vis- 
an element weighing 800 times as 
much as air, utterly few 
fathoms down, and with pressures 


dai k ra | 


that would pulp a man at 3,000 feet. 
Yet we know that many animals 
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live in the deeps at pressures of 
15,000 pounds per square inch. 

As a life environment, the sea is a 
kind of land turned upside down. 
The sunlit pastures are at the top, 
where the water is saturated with 
tiny drifting vegetables, phytoplank- 
ton, and equally minute animals, 
zooplankton. The athletic animals 
come up to graze in this fertile prairie 
and become links in extensive food 
chains, formed roughly along the 
lines suggested by Shakespeare: 

“Master, | marvel how the fishes 
live in the sea.” 

“Why, as we do a’land: the great 
ones eat up the little ones.” 

The food chains extend to the 
abyss. The most amazing fact about 
this inverted life P) ramid is that only 
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2% of the nutritive matter ends up 
The rest falls to 
pulsing jeilyfish, 


in swimming fish. 
the invertebrates: 
darting shrimp, fixed 
coral polyps, and crawlers and dig- 
gers of the floor. There are about 
30, 000 known species of marine life, 
and marine biologists discover more 


colonies of 


than 100 new ones each vear. 

One main branch of sea science, 
physical oceanography, holds enor- 
mous unanswered questions. The 
nature of the bottom, the circulation 
of the deep currents, and the chem- 
istry of the water are poorly under- 
stood. 

The Atlantic hydrographic chart 
is being revised continuously and 
nuclear submarines are now charting 
the Arctic 
vast areas of the 


basin under the ice. Yet 
Pacific are un- 
Indian ocean has 


We know th: it 


fl Or are 


mapped and the 
hardly been. touched. 
several cle pre ssions in the 
deeper than Mt. Everest is high, but 
we cannot be sure that we have 
found the ce ep st one. 

Consider the abyssal valley called 


the Marianas 


Guam. In 1951, the 


Trench, lvine west of 


British Chal 


lenger expedition sounded 35,640 
feet at one place in the trench. In 
1957 the Sov let ship Vitiaz sounded 
300 feet deeper at another place 


by, and this vear the 


near Russian 
vessel found a spot 225 feet deepe r 
than that 

The Feenah navy is building an 
abyssal bathyscape to take three men 
to the floor of the Marianas Trench. 


It seems certain that no human ob- 


servers will ever get closer to the core 
of the earth than these men. The 
world’s deepest land shaft accessible 
to men is the C hampion Reef gold 
mine in India, which is only 9.81] 
feet dee p: 

The depthmen will measure cos- 
mic ray penetration of the sea, radio- 
activity, and the age of the water in 
the abyss. They may also make still 
and motion pictures of the trench, 
take water and sedimental tempera- 
tures, and perhaps sight no one 
knows what living creatures in that 
perpetual night. Serious scientists 
like Sir Alister Hardy of Oxford do 
not rule out the possibility that there 
are sea monsters to be discovered. A 
few years ago divers, working in a 
under the Red Sea, several 
times sighted a wrasse 20 feet long. 


wrec k 


This is a common vegetarian species 
never before found more than three 
feet long. 

The recent 
larva many times the size of the com- 


discovery of an eel 
mon one may furnish a basis for stor- 
The mature eel 
has not been discovered but it could 


ies of sea serpe nts. 
possibly come in sea-serpent dimen- 
SIONS. 
One aspect of oceanography that 
has fallen into neglect is that of iden- 
tifving fish: taxonomy. It is consid- 
ered dull work to cata logue fish. or 
of the great taxonomists is J. L. B. 
Smith of South Africa, the ois erer 
of the fabulous coelacanth. This 
brute was brought up by fishermen 
off East Africa and aroused the curi- 


ositv of the curator of a provincial 
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museum, who sent a sketch of it to 
Smith. He instantly identified it as 
a coelacanth, a species believed ex- 
tinct for 60 million years. Somewhere 
in his files, Smith recalled seeing the 
animal as an empty fossil split from a 
rock. 

Almost everything we know — or 
think we 
open at both ends. 
themselves may be wrong and many 
of the answers are under ch illenge. 
Take the theory of photosynthesis, 
which holds that the growth of all 
vegetation, and consequently of ani- 


know — about the sea is 
The questions 


mals, depends on the action of the 
sun on carbon dioxide and water. 

A French 
Brouardel, has prelimin: iry evidence 
that marine animals of the 
abyss thrive in the blackness without 


zoologist, Professor 


some 


any discernible action of photosyn- 
thesis. It will take him years of the 
most painstaking instrument build- 
ing, campaigns at sea, and every con- 
ceivable cross-check to establish the 
doubt. Only if these negative results 
are valid will he be able to formulate 
the question: how do they live, if not 
by photosynthesis? Then the study 
can begin. 

Unable to see the underwater 
world until recently, oceanographers 
have relied on blind groping into the 
depths. They lowered nets, dredges, 
bathythermographs, _ still cameras, 
water bottles, coring pipes, and cur- 
rent meters. 

Today continuous recording in- 
struments from a ship under way are 
able to bring up data from a long 
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strip of the sea. Electronic flash 
cameras, such as those built by Prof. 
Harold Edgerton of M.LT., have 
made thousands of stills in depths 
down to six miles. Edgerton and 
Capt. Jacques-Yves Cousteau, spon- 
sored by the National a 
society, have successfully tested ; 
traveling automatic color-movie cam- 
era, to be dragged across the floor at 
great depth. 

Our present lack of knowledge 
about the sea calls for pure investiga- 
tions, without an end in view, but 
there are now many challenges for 
ap plied sc ie nce, the kind that sets out 
to “invent” something. One thing we 
have got to invent in short order is a 
way to increase the food harvest from 
the sea. There are nearly 3 billion 
of us alive now, and there may be 4 
billion in 20 years. 

We must find more fish, by push- 
ing the trawling fleets into the open 
sea off the shallow continental 
shelves, where they now operate on 
only 10% of the ocean surface. We 
also m: iv have to eat more species of 
fish. A possible asset lies in edible 
sea worms, highly efhicient manufac- 
turers of protein, which are eaten in 
large quantities in China. Perhaps 
they could be prepared in some 
fashion suitable to Western palates. 

Some biologists are looking for a 
“pig of the sea” that could manufac- 
ture protein as efficiently as an Lowa 
hog. This sea porker might be do- 
mesticated in underwater piggeries. 
The difficulty here is to find a species 
that could be so domesticated. Likely 
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candidates are sedentary coastal fish- 
es, such as rockfish or groupers. 
The U.S. navy is very much con- 
cerned with physical oceanography, 
especially the extraordinary sound- 
conducting layers of the ocean, 
which, if “understood, could aid in 
the detection of submarines. A half- 
pound dynamite explosion at a [clas- 
sified] depth, for example, was de- 
tected 3,000 miles away by an 
underwater hydrophone. If the navy 
could learn why, there would be 
fewer wrinkled brows in the Anti- 
Submarine Warfare branch. 
Another unexplained phenome- 
non is a “smoke screen” below the 
surface that can completely hide a 
submarine from sonar probes. It is 
known as the Deep Scattering Layer. 
The pst has been found in all 
oceans at depths ranging from 150 to 
3,000 feet, but not all the time and 
not necessarily in the same area on 


two consecutive days. Something in 
mid-water interferes with high-fre- 
quency “pings,” and scatters them to 
form a heavy trace on the sonar 
graph, often obscuring the true bot- 
tom as well as objects beneath the 
layer. 

The pst sometimes rises toward 
the surface at night and goes down 
in the morning. Is it a dense animal 
population? Several dozen men have 
passed through pst’s in_ bathy- 
scapes. Sometimes they saw clouds of 
shrimps and diatoms in the mysteri- 
ous layer, sometimes nothing. 

Water itself is vital to the future 
of the race. Not too far in the future, 
science will crack the water atom for 
nuclear energy, and, before then 
power will be coming from harness- 
ing tides and thermal exchanges un- 
der water. 

The sea is the realm of inner space. 
It is our last frontier. 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


Two local judges were to give after-dinner speeches at a banquet I attended in 


the Philippines. 


Every body expected a great address from Judge A, who had a 


long-established reputation as a speaker. Nobody expected much from young 


Judge B, a newcomer in the community. 


The new judge electrified his audience with a brilliant speech that brought 
thunderous applause. But old Judge A, from whom so much was expected, showed 
a clear failure of powers. His remarks were dull; his delivery was monotonous. 

The toastmaster was in a painful position after Judge A’s embarrassingly poor 
performance. I like to remember the way he handled the situation. He said, “This 
province should be grateful for having two such able judges. One has the alert 


exuberance of youth, the other the quiet dignity of age.” 


Leocadius Remus. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 


publication. In specific cases where we 


can obtain pemission fom the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver 


batim from books or magazines. Exact source 


must be given. 


Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 








How a Baby Learns to Talk 


Your American child may start 
with sounds from the German or 
French languages 


BABY LEARNS to talk by imitating 
the persons around him. Re- 
eardless of his language heritage, he 
will learn the language he hears. 
Your baby, raised among Chinese, 
would grow up speaking Chinese. 
Should y attempt to learn English 
after this language pattern was set, 
he would find it just as difficult as a 
native Chinese would. 

A baby begins learning to speak 
almost from the time he gives his 
birth cry. Well before he utters his 
first word, he is exercising his speech 
mechanism. His first cries probably 
have little or no meaning, but after 
just a few weeks they do have mean- 
ing for his mother. She recognizes his 
hunger crv as different focat his cry 
of pain or discomfort. 

Only a few weeks after birth he 
begins to crow and coo. He has ar- 
rived at the babbling stage, when he 
utters sounds for sheer pleasure. He 
isn’t aware that he is actually getting 
practice in making speech; but he is 
learning to control his language mus 
cles by babbling—just as he learns to 
Ave., Cay if. 
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control his arm, leg, and torso mus- 
cles by thrashing, kicking, and turn- 
ing. 

Mostly, his babbling consists of 
the different sounds of a. But as he 
becomes more proficient, he branches 
out into other sounds: vowels, for 
example, even those common to |an- 
guages other than our own, and some 
that belong to no language! 

Consonant sounds emerge when a 
baby combines his vocal play with 
the movements of sucking and swal- 
lowing. Usually these aes consonant 
Be are those we call the labials: 
p, b, and m. At first, he puts his con- 
sonant before the vowel, as in ma. 
Then he learns to sandwich vowels 
between consonants, as in mam. 

Dr. Pedrey is director of the 
Speech clinic conducted at Michi- 
gan State college. 
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Gradually he progresses from the la- 
bials to the dentals, t, d, n, and then 
to the gutterals, k, g, ng. Not until he 
gains considerable mastery of the 
speech mechanism can he produce 
more complicated sounds like r, 1, 
and s 

When he’s about six months old, 
a baby goes into the lalling stage, re- 
peating certain sounds especially 
pleasing to him. He may repeat the 
same syllable ma-ma-ma-ma over and 
over again. Though he will still be 
babbling, he echoes more and more 
those sounds he likes best. 

Our boy was about ten months 
old when he found out it was great 
fun to lie on his back and produce 
for us a uvular trill, achieved bv 
emitting a vowel sound and allowing 
the outgoing air to vibrate the soft 
palate. T he sound isn’t used by Eng- 
lish- “spe aking people, but it is used i in 
both French and German. At three, 
our boy was not nearly so adept in 
making the trill because he no longer 
had occasion to practice it. 

A baby of eight or nine months be- 
gins to pay attention to the 
sounds other persons make. Not only 
does he become aware of speech 
sounds but he begins to imitate those 
that appeal to him. This stage of 
speech development is called echola- 
lia, the echoing of sounds. His 
“speech” will now gain momentum. 
He is likely to say “daddy” or “ma- 
ma.” Actuz ally, he has probably been 
repeating da-da-da or ma-ma-ma for 
the fun of it without any idea that it 
means anything special. Only when 


some 


he sees that mama comes running 
every time he says ma-ma-ma does he 
associate his vocal play with action 
and meaning. Out of this comes his 
learning of the word. 

Words develop gradually, and 
their development is imperfect. Ba 
will suffice for a baby when he means 
ball; da will do very nicely for doll; 
wawa will, for him, be a good repro- 
duction of water. But from the age 
of about 12 to 18 months most chil- 
dren begin to use words purpose- 
fully. That is, they know what they 
want and may attempt a sound they 
think will name what they want. 

An average child won’t have com- 
plete mastery of the sounds of lan- 
guage until he is seven or seven and 
a half years old. 

Most children learn to talk in spite 
of their parents. When a child is slow 
to talk, it doesn’t occur to many par- 
ents that he can be taught to speak 
just as he is taught later to read and 
to handle numbers. 

If your child is slow in learning to 
speak, he must be helped. Telling 
him that he doesn’t say the word cor- 
rectly isn’t enough. Scolding or nag- 
ging him does no good, but may 
cause irreparable harm. He must be 
shown. 

Many skills are involved in the 
ability to learn to talk. A child may 
be mentally retarded. Then his 
speech will be below average. We 
tried hard to improve the speech of a 
ten-year-old child Gmental age four) 
who was brought into our clinic, and 
we accomplished almost nothing. 
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But a child who is only slightly sub- 
normal mentally won't necessarily 
have difficulty with his speech, any 
more than a mentally average child's 
speech will ne cessarily be average or 
better. 

Sometimes poor hearing may be 
mistaken for mental incapacity. A 
child’s speech may be defective be- 

cause he hears and imitates sounds 
incorrectly. Or a child may be suf- 
fering from an emotional disturb- 
ance. I have seen wonderful results 
achieved with psychological treat- 
ment. Or a child may be physically 
below par, circumstances relieving 
him of the need to learn to talk. 

How about 2 child who keeps on 
talking “baby talk,” so that his speech 
is unintelligible? pie two most com- 
mon reasons are: |. baby talk to the 
child by the oa and 2. speech 
standards that are too strict. 

It is as easy for a child to imitate 
baby talk as it is for him to imitate 
cood speech. Baby talk in itself isn’t 
bad—only a steady diet of it is bad. 

At best, a child can only approxi- 
mate the sounds we make, and to be 
unduly rigid about the preciseness of 
the sounds he makes frustrates him 


and destroys his confidence. Our 
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youngster said wawa for water until 
he was 20 months of age. We decid- 
ed it would be interesting to see how 
long it would take us to teach him to 
say the word correctly. So, whenever 
he called for water I would give it to 
him and say water several times, 
with special emphasis on the t. With- 
in a week he could say watah. It de- 
veloped into a game. Four weeks 
later he was saying watah consistent- 
ly. 

In a few more months he was say- 
ing water even though no attempt 
had been made to carry his learaing 
beyond putting the t into the woul 

‘Make le: arning a pleasant experi- 
ence; don’t press your child too hard, 
and he will learn quickly enough. 
One last bit of advice: if you can’t 
teach your youngster how o play 
colf, you hire the club pro to “lo the 
ct for vou. If your child doesn’t 
learn to speak within the normal 
period of time, see that he gets help 
from a qualified speech therapist. 
Most school systems now have one 
on the staff, or you may be near a 
ood college clinic. If no speech clin- 
ic is nearby, you can get competent 
advice by writing to your state uni- 
versity’s clinic. 


mY, 


FOR 20¢ PLAIN 


A dejected football coach entered a telephone booth just after his team had lost 
the big game of the season. When he discovered that he didn’t have the necessary 


dime, he called to a passing student, 
can call a friend?” 


The student grinned sourly and reached in his pocket. 
Call all your friends.” 


coach,” he replied. ‘ 


“Oh, Roger! Will you lend me a dime so I 


“Here’s two dimes, 
Dr. L. Binder. 
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Father Murphy of Rescue, Inc. 


A Boston priest leads the first organized 
attempt to prevent suicide in the U.S. 


HE NEWS PHOTOGRAPHER told 

the tall young priest, “Hold that 
transistor radio up to your ear as 
though you were listening. ¥ 

As the picture was snapped the 
priest, Father Kenneth B. Murphy, 
flipped on the little radio. “Calling 
Rescue. Calling Rescue,” he heard. 
“Go to apartment house at 100 Un- 
ion Park St. at once. Urgent.” 

“That’s my call!” said the priest. 

A few minutes later he was rush- 
ing up the steps of a dingy apart- 
ment house in Boston’s South End. 
An elderly woman was poised on a 
window sill, six floors above the 
street, thre: itening to jump. 

The priest talked to her quietly. 
Soon he was able to coax her inside 
and persuade her to go to a hospital 
for treatment. 

So ended another incident in the 
voung life of Rescue, Inc., an organ- 
ization founded last January by 
Father Murphy, curate of St. Fran- 
cis de Sales church on historic Bunk- 
er Hill in Charlestown, Mass. 

The organization was formed to 
do something practical about the 
problem of suicide. 


*110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N.Y. 
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“Few realize,” says Father Mur- 
phy, “that suicide takes more lives in 
this country than polio, muscular 
dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, and 
epilepsy combined. Rescue, Inc., is 
the first organized attempt in Amer- 
ica to do something constructive to- 
ward fighting it.” 

Every year about 17,000 deaths 
from suicide are reported, out of ap- 
proximately 100,000 attempts. This 
figure does not include the many sui- 
cides listed as accidents. Many per- 
sons who are hit by trucks and auto- 
mobiles are not accident victims. 

How did Father Murphy get in- 
terested? “Every priest runs into a 
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few potential suicides in the course 
of parish work,” says the 38-year-old 
prie st. “But last vear I was called out 
on four suicide attempts. 

“IT remember the first one. 
cating breakfast here at the rectory 
on St. Patrick’s day. A young fellow 
was out on a 7th-floor w iaaleun sill in 
the North End. He had been in my 
parish eight years before, and he told 
the police that I was the only one he 
would talk to. I talked to him for an 
and got him to go to Confes- 


I was 


hour, 
sion. 

“Then a husky police sergeant 
made a grab for him. The three of us 
teetered on the sill before we were 
able to pull him in. He was upset 
because his wife had run off with 
another man. A month later he came 
in to thank me for saving his life. 

“Another incident involved a fel- 
low on the roof of the same building. 
The police called me. We talked him 
out of suicide, too. 

“A third concerned a young man 
whom I had had in parish ‘youd 
work several vears before. He was 
ready to jump from the Mystic river 
bridge. He asked for me. That case 
also had a happy ending.” 

Father Murphy’s fourth case did 
ae end hi ippilv. 

“The police called me to a home 
over in Somerville where a man was 
threatening to kill himself with a 
shotgun. I had just arrived and 
hadn’t even had a chance to talk to 
him when the police.rushed him. He 
shot himself in the head. I had night- 
mares about that one.” 
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After the nightmares, Father Mur- 
phy decided to ask Cardinal Cush- 
ing’s advice. The cardinal showed 
_ interest, and recommended that 

Father Murphy seek the advice of 
psychiatrists. 

One was Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, 
consultant to the Liniead Nistiona 
Another was Dr. Karl Menninger, 
who in his book Clues to Suicide 
had suggested the formation of an 
organization similar to Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 

Thus was evolved the idea of a 
nonsectarian suicide-rescue organiza- 
tion with a threefold purpose: re- 


mutual assist 


search, counseling, 
ance. 

Cardinal Cushing contributed $5,- 
000. The Boston city hospital gave 
headquarters space; Dr. John Con- 
lin, hospital superintendent, raised 
another $5,000. Dr. Philip Solomon, 
chief psychiatrist, made his services 
available. Rabbi Roland Gittelsohn 
and the Revd. Daniel Magruder, a 
Protestant clergy man, agreed to serve 
as officers. 

The first news release publicized 
the telephone number of Rescue, 
Inc. (Hancock 6-6600) and an- 
nounced that somebody would be 
available 24 hours a day to help any- 
one contemplating suicide. 

Since then, more than 650 calls 
have come in, a few from drunks or 
jokers, but most from real potential 
suicides. About half of the calls are 
from Catholics, one-third from Prot- 
estants, and one-sixth from Jews. 

Father Murphy has a relaxed atti- 


FATHER MURPHY 


tude toward the calls, although he 
realizes that what he says may mean 
the difference between life and 
death. His advice to counselors: “Be 
a good listener. Don’t belittle the 
problem. Don’t be impatient with 
repetition or Wait out a 
Don’t rush in to fill the gap. 
to provide the 

help them 
Give 
encourage 
3ut most of 


vagueness. 
pause. 
Don’t be in a hurry 
answer. Always try 
work out their own 
them little 
ment. Be sympathetic. 
all, listen. The best sedative in the 
world is a sympathetic human be 


answers. 
dribbles of 


” 


ing. 
2 : 
Studies 
80% of 
friends or relatives. 
Father Murphy explains, are the 


that about 


warning to 
* 


have shown 
suicides give a 


Such warnings, 


voice of the person’s will-to-live call 
ing out for help in the struggle 
against the death wish. 

Many of the calls come between 
midnight and 4 a.m. Insomnia is one 
of the symptoms of a potential sui- 
cide. Other symptoms are loss of ap- 
petite, alcoholism, 
of interest in work and family, and 
despondency. One of the first jobs of 
counselor is to find 
how 


loss of drive, loss 


a Rescue, Inc., 
out, by. skillful 
many of these symptoms are present 
in the caller. 

Mail has come ‘to 
from all over the world, 
letters in Spanish, Italian, French, 
Lithuanian, and Malayan. Tele- 
phone calls have come in to Father 
Murphy from as far away as Miami, 


Fla. 


questioning, 


Rescue, Inc., 
including 
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One man called at 2:30 a.m. and 
announced simply, “I want you to 
call my wife and tell her that I love 
her and the children very much.” 

He said that he was going to throw 
himself in front of a truck so that his 
wife could collect the double indem- 
nity on his life insurance. Question- 
ing brought out that he was de- 
pressed over debts. His pay checks 
had been attached; he could not pay 
his rent or buy proper food for his 
two young children and his pregnant 
wife. 

Father Murphy 
man to come in for a talk. Eventual- 
arranged for free 
persuaded 


persuaded the 


lv. Rescue, Inc., 
psychiatric treatment, 
Catholic Charities to help out with 
immediate and talked the 
man’s employer into releasing part 


needs, 


of his pay. 

In a recent case the police asked 
Father Murphy to talk to a young 
man perched on the highest point of 
a bridge. It was 1:45 a.m. The man 
was out of work and upset over an 
illness that had deformed his child’s 
leg. He had not eaten or slept for 
several days. 

Father Murphy talked him off the 
bridge. Rescue, Inc., secured medical 
care for father and child, and helped 
find the young man a job. 

Unemployment and financial trou- 
bles are common ailments among 
clients of Rescue, Inc. But it is not 
always easy to figure out whether 
these are a cause or an effect of more 
profound difficulties. 

Father Murphy says that very few 
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potential suicides are able to give the 
real reason for their despair. Usually 
there is some immediate cause, such 
as loss of job, money trouble, loss of 
wife or husband, loss of boy friend or 
girl friend, or serious illness. 

4 Jowever,” says Father Murphy, 

1 person does not commit suicide 
Pa the reasons that he talks about, 
but for some deeper reason of which 
he himself may not be aware.” 

Most suicides have suffered from 
either psychosis or neurosis. Father 
Murphy puts the distinction between 
the two neatly: “A psychotic is a man 
who thinks two and two equal five; 
a neurotic is one who realizes that 
two and two equal four, but he’s 
nervous about it.” 

Most students of the subject look 
upon suicide as a sign of at least 
temporary Insanity. 

“The Church forbids Christian 
burial to suicides,” Father Murphy 
says, “but only if they were in full 
possession of their faculties at the 
time of the act. The element of 
notoriety must be present also before 
the Church imposes that penalty. If 
it is not publicly known that the act 
was fully deliberate, Christian burial 
will not be denied.” 

One who has helped Rescue, Inc., 
is Father M. Raphael Simon, 0.c.s.c., 
a Jewish psychiatrist who became a 
Trappist monk. In a letter of con- 
oratulation on the founding of Res- 
cue, Inc., Father Simon wrote: “Sui- 
cide is a human, spiritual, and 
sometimes a psychiatric problem 
Priests are equipped to deal with the 


spiritual and human parts of the 

problem . .. . Spiritual assistance is 

no substitute for psychiatric treat- 

ment but, also, psychiatric treatment 

is no substitute for spiritual assist- 
° 

ance. 

Father Simon recommended that 
every person of suicidal tendencies 
should be examined by a good psychi- 
atrist. That has been the policy of 
Rescue, Inc., wherever possible. 

Father Murphy thus describes the 
best approach to a man threatening 
to jump from a high place. “First, try 
to create a meaningful personal rela- 
tionship. Be soft spoken, kind, and 
gentle. Never shout, ‘Go ahead and 
jump—I dare you.’ 

“Second, try to straighten out his 
concepts on death. Give him a 
promise, or at least a hope, of future 
satisfaction. 

“Third, give him a lot of patient 
sympathy. Let him unfold his story 
in his own way and in his own time. 
As long as he’s talking, he won't 
jump. 

‘Fourth, help him regain the ac- 
tual or imagined loss of the object of 
his love. 

“Finally, and most important, if 
the opportunity prese nts itself, pre ay 
with him. Praver can work miracles. 
To priests I would say, ‘Get him to 
confess his sins, if possible.’ ’ 

There are some resemblances be- 
tween Rescue, Inc., and Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Both — organizations 
have the elements of mutual assist- 
ance and anonymity. Rescue, Inc., 
holds meetings for members who 


he 
Is 
at- 
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ies 


FATHER MURPHY 


have had temptations to suicide. 
Father Murphy and a social worker 
help them carry out group-therapy. 

Those invited to the meetings have 
to be carefully screened. The danger 
is that two potential suicides might 
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class, or faith. It concerns all of us: 
clergy, doctors, educators, social 
workers, the wealthy and the poor, 
families and individuals.” 

Pope John XXIII, in a message 
forwarded to Father Murphy by 


Archbishop Egidio Vagnozzi, apos- 
tolic delegate to the U.S., prays 
“that almighty God may bestow copi- 
ous spiritual fruits upon this mani- 
festation of brotherly love towards 
the afflicted members of the human 
family.” 


get together and work out a death 
pact. This aspect of the problem pre- 
vents Rescue, Inc., from developing 
completely along the lines of AA. 
“Rescue, Inc.,” says Cardinal 
Cushing, “is dealing with a problem 
that is not limited to any region, 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


It was Liberation time, 1945. The Japanese had been driven away from the Phil- 
ippines. People were happy but hard up. My brother José had to go to work to 
help my father make ends meet. Fortun: itely, the U.S. military base i in our town, 
Laoag, was employing Filipinos, and José was able to land a job. 

It was at the base that my brother met Walter Peterson, a very young GI fresh 
from the States. Walter was looking a little peaked. “It’s these interminable K ra- 
tions,” he explained. He remembered with nostalgia his own mother’s home- 
cooked meals. José invited’ him to visit our big family. 

Mother immediately took him under her wing. Although times were hard, 
mother always tried to prepare especially good meals w henever Walter came over. 
His visits became more and more frequent. 

At the time, I was preparing to enter the s._minary. Father had a hard time get- 
ting together the clothing I would need at school. Registration day grew nearer 
sad still | wasn’t ready. Mother told me to pray for he Ip. 

One afternoon Walter dropped in. He was lugging a big army duffel bag. 
Without saying a word, he told me to open it. I did with mounting excitement. 
Inside were practically all the school things I needed. Although we hadn’t said a 
word about our pre -dicament in Walter's presence, somehow he had got wind of 
the matter. It turned out that the army had declared certain clothing stocks as sur- 
plus, and Walter had gone around collecting the surplus towels, socks, army 
shoes, fatigue shirts, and pants of his buddies. 

y eihe i in no small measure to Walter, I am now a priest. 


Eric D. Javier. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 








By Elenore Baldinger 





Ambassadors-in-Exile 


The free parts of three Baltic nations 
are within the boundaries of the U. S. 


FEW MONTHS AGO, President 
Eisenhower proclaimed Cap- 
tive Nations week, following a Con- 
gressional resolution. He urged all 
Americans to pray for those nations 

made captive by the imperialistic 
and aggressive policies of Soviet 
communism.’ 

Perhaps nowhere 


was the an- 


nouncement received with more 
emotion than in two little-known em- 
bassies not far from the White 
House. One, an airy white building 
on 16th St. with black iron balconies, 
bears the seal of Lithuania over its 
front door. The other, on neighbor- 
ing 17th St., is a simple stone man- 
sion housing the Latvian legation. 

Few persons realize that in these 
two buildings on American soil the 
governments of Lithuania and Lat- 
via are still carrying on, 19 years after 
their countries were sclned by Rus- 
sia. Along with Estonia, these proud 
Baltic states were brought to heel by 
the ussr in 1940 and incorporated 
into the Soviet Union. The US. has 
never recognized this action, and the 
Captive Nations proclamation reaf- 
firmed our moral support of the be- 
leaguered countries. 

A visit to the two “Baltic outposts” 


90 


in the shadow of the White House 
finds them in capable hands. Joseph 
Kajeckas, a pleasant, white-haired 
man with an easy charm, is in charge 
of the Lithuanian legation. Dr. Ar- 
nold Spekke, a plump, dynamic man 
in his early 70's sporting bushy eye- 
brows and a goatee, is ambassador 
for the Latvians. 

Both men agree that the life of an 





not an 


ambassador-in-exile is 
one. “The main oe of our job is pa- 


Casy 


tience,” says Dr. Spekke. “We must 
wait until the pages of history are 
turned. It is never easy to wait, but 
we know our countries will be free 
again. The taste of freedom is not 
easily forgotten.” 

His words are echoed by Mr. Ka- 
jeckas, Lithuanian chargé d'affaires. 
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Mr. Kajeckas came to this country in 
September, 1940, as assistant to the 
Lithuanian ambassador. He became 
ranking member of the legation 
when the ambassador died. He can- 
not be appointed ambassador, how- 
ever, even though he performs the 
job, because there is no one with the 
authority to appoint him. 

The Lithuanian embassy has an 
air of ancient grandeur. The walls 
are covered with handsome brocade, 
the furniture is trimmed with gold. 
Elaborate pieces of Lithuanian handi- 
work are scattered about. Propped 
upon a chair is a doll in native cos- 
tume. Unusual rosaries are exhibited 
in a glass case of family keepsakes. 


Chargé Kajeckas, his wife, and their 


18-year-old son Gabriel call it home. 
Gabriel is a student at Georgetown 
university. 

“Many refugees and older persons 
of Lithuanian de scent come here just 
to sit and look about for a while,” 
says the chargé. “They take comfort 
in visiting his little bit of free Lith- 
uania.” 

His very American manner and 
unaccented speech often bewilder 
visitors. “I quickly explain thi at Eng- 
lish is my mother tongue,” Mr. Ka- 
jeckas says. “I was Wil in Shenan- 
doah, Pa., where my parents had em- 
igrated, and I lived there until I was 
11.” 

Young Joseph then went to Lithu- 
ania with his mother and stepfather, 
who had inherited some land there. 
While they were abroad, the lst 
World War broke out, making their 


return to the U.S. impossible. ‘The 
boy was educated in Lithuania. He 
went on to law school, where he was 
a brilliant student, and then to diplo- 
matic school in Paris. Through the 
ensuing years, his diplomatic ap- 
pointments took him from Lithuania 
to Berlin, then to London, and final- 
ly back to the land of his birth. 

There is a faraway look in Joseph 
Kajeckas’s eyes when he talks of 
Lithuania. “Lithuania’s story really 
has never been told,” he says. “Few 
Americans are aware that we fought 
back against the Russians for almost 
three years. At that time no writers 
and no foreigners were allowed in 
our country, so the story was never 
brought back to the free world. Our 
proportion of losses was greater than 
Hungary’s in 1957. Almost 10% of 
our population were deported. Hus- 
bands were separated from wives, 
parents from children. Many of 
those parted were never to see or 
hear from each other again.” 

The chargé emphasizes the fact 
that the Lithuanians are not a Slavic 
people and have fought the Russians 
for centuries. 

“After Catherine the Great, we 
Lithuanians were under Russian rule 
for 120 years, but we did not mix 
with our oppressors,” he says. “We 
did not teach Russian in our schools; 
we taught English, French, and Ger- 
man. We did uot trust the Russians 
or anything Russian. We clung al- 
ways to the hope of freedom—a free- 
dom we won in 1918 and which we 
will win again.” 
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The chargé points out that there 
are some two million people of Lith- 
uanian descent living in the U.S. 
“It is through them that we are keep- 
ing our traditions alive,” he says. 
“And it will be the young people of 
Lithuanian descent, like my son, 
who will keep up our long battle. 
Our principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy are like those of America. 
We had freedom for 22 years and we 
cannot forget that.” 

What does an ambassador-in-exile 
do? First, there are diplomatic re- 
ceptions and presentations to attend. 
Since there are some 1,300 diplomats 
in Washington, the number of these 
events can keep him busy. Then, his 
job calls for a great deal of public 
speaking and enormous correspond- 
ence. His free time the ambassador 
spends in translating messages and 
documents and working on ‘printed 
matter and propaganda. Often let- 
ters come through from the home- 
land that furnish the ambassadors-in- 
exile with new hope as well as new 
material for propaganda work. 

“We have learned how to read be- 
tween the lines in such communica- 
tions,” says Ambassador Spekke. 
“We know, for example, that there 
is much unrest in Latvia. Of course, 
the people are afraid to say anything 
directly critical of the Russians. We 
send them clothing and medical sup- 
plies, but they are afraid to acknowl- 
edge them or even to receive pack- 
ages, no matter how badly they need 
them. Too many friends and rela- 
tives have been taken in the night to 


prison and to slave labor in Siberia.” 

“We are deeply grateful for the 
wonderful feeling the American peo- 
ple have for the captive countries, as 
demonstrated by the President’s proc- 
lamation,” says Dr. Spekke. “This 
was a spontaneous thing and really 
from the heart.” 

Dr. Spekke has a scholar’s way of 
becoming lost in odd facts. He has 
written “more than 12 books, but 
how many I cannot remember.” His 
grasp of history is amazing, and he 
is fond of making sweeping state- 
ments such as, “Russia is not a 
state—that is one of the modern 
myths of history.” 

He grew up during one of the 
earlier Russian occupations of Lat- 
via, and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. When the Rus- 
sian revolution broke out, he escaped 
to his homeland on the Baltic sea 
and became a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Riga. In the days when 
international ‘scholarships were few, 
he received a Rockefeller Foundation 
scholarship permitting him to go to 
Rome to do historical research. He 
gradually moved into the diplomatic 
field and was finally persuaded to 
give up teaching. He became Latvian 
minister to Rome. 

“Rome was magnificent in those 
days,” Dr. Spekke recalls. “Dishes at 
state functions were of gold, and the 
king was really a king. Victor Em- 
manuel was difficult to work with, 
though. You could hold a conversa- 
tion with him, and two years later he 
would remember every word of it, 
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long after you had forgotten it en- 


tirely.” 

While Dr. Spekke was assigned to 
Italy, the Russians seized leis coun- 
try, and he stayed on in Rome as a 
refu ugee. “And I was a very poor refu- 
gee,” he says. “My family and | 
existed on $25 a month that I earned 
working for a library. What's more, 
I was continually being scolded for 
not dotting my i’s and Lecenes my 4's 
were crooked. ‘Make the 4’s look like 
little chairs,’ the librarian was always 
telling me.” 

Dr. Spekke lived in Italy for 22 
vears. “Italy is a second home to me, 
and Italian a second language,” he 
says. “My daughter married there 
and still lives there. We had good 
days in Italy until the fascists came 
to power.” 

Five years ago, when the Latvian 
embassy in the U.S. needed a first- 
ranking minister, Dr. Spekke was 
invited to take over the post. He 
brought his wife and his grandson to 
America with him. The grandson, 
18, is at Yale. 

“Do not ask me if my grandson 
will become a diplomat,” Dr. Spekke 
says with a twinkle in his eye. “I 
leave him to choose his future. That 
way he respects me and I respect 
him. But I have a feeling that he will 

nake his living with dhe pen.” 

The third Baltic government-in- 
exile, Estonia, does not maintain a 
Washington legation but has an act- 
ing consul general in New York City 
and an office in Los Angeles. 

Only the Baltic nations have off- 


cially recognized legations in the 
U.S. All told, there are six other 
members of the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations: Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po- 
land, and Rumania. 

Who supports the three govern- 
ments-in-exile? They are living on 
their own funds, doled out to them 
by the U.S. State department. 

“When the Resta seized Latvia, 
Lithuania, and Estonia, the U.S., re- 
fusing to recognize the Russian pup- 
pet governments, immediately froze 
all finds that the three countries had 
over here,” explains Ambassador 
Spekke. “Since they were sizable 
amounts, the exiled governments 
have been living on them ever since. 
Every year we prepare a budget and 
submit it to the U.S. State depart: 
ment for approval. The budget is 
just enough for us to operate on, and 
we hope we can continue this way 
indefinitely. After all, we do not 
mind doing without luxuries; our 
countrymen at home are doing with- 
out necessities.” 

Since President Eisenhower's Cap- 
tive Nations week proclamation, the 
three governments-in-exile have had 
to step up their propaganda efforts. 

“Suddenly, everyone is asking 
about the captive countries,” says 
Ambassador Spekke. “Many hed for- 
gotten we existed. It is a good thing 
for America to think upon what com- 
munist oppression can do to a land.” 

Says Chargé Kajeckas, “We Lithu- 
anians every et feel very gratified 
by that proclamation. The moval sup- 
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port embodied in it, as well as the until their country’s independence is 
call for prayers, will go down in his- restored. But the President's noble 
tory. gesture sustains our hope that the 
“Lithuanians have been praying day will surely dawn when Lithu- 
for freedom for nearly 20 years. They ania and all the captive nations will 
will never limit their prayers to one once again enjoy the blessings of real 
week alone but will continue to pray freedom.” 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


I served in the German army during the 2nd World War. Toward the end of the 
fighting, I was captured by an Allied unit and sent to a prisoner-of-war camp in 
Belgium. Every day most of us were sent out under guard from the camp to work 
on the roads or in the fields. 

The Belgian people were none too friendly, having suffered a second time 
from the dis: asters of war and occupation by a German army. But amid all the un- 
derstandable bitterness, I found evidence that Christian love wasn’t dead. 

One day I was sent with a small detachment of other prisoners to work on a 
road that had been shelled. I tried to ignore the civilians passing by, but J couldn't 
help hearing a very strange song coming from some point not far off. A woman’s 
voice sang in Flemish, ‘ ‘Duitse soldaat, lett op (German soldier, attention! ).” 

My blood pressure rose; I thought it vile to scoff thus at a defenseless man. | 
heard the voice re peating, “German soldier, attention!” Furiously, I looked in the 
direction the voice seemed to be coming from. 

As my attention was drawn, the song changed. “Daar, onder die kar, ligt een 
pakje | (there, under that car, lies a little package).” Cc asting a wary glance at the 
guard, I sidled over to the car. “Pick it up, it is for you,’ le voice sang. 

I did so, struggling with my pride and the fear of being ridiculed. The package 
contained two magnificent homemade meat sandwiches! Only if you have once 
subsisted on the least possible amount of food can you know the kind of joy I felt. 

I looked around with what I hope was a truly grateful expression, and the voice 
took up the song again. “Kom morge terug and kijk weder, ik leg een ander daar 
neder (come back tomorrow and look again . . .).” 

And so it went for the week I was working on that road. I never saw the wom- 
an, but I felt that I had come to know her. Her song was a song of true love, the 
greatest love on earth: “Love your enemies.” P. Hawe. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive goodness of 
human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned. ] 


Vou can be younse 


than you are! 


The aging process is subject 
to your control 


{ | avinc HELD great ofhces of state 
i i for nearly a quarter century, I 
can assure you Tam quite indifferent 
whether I hold office not. 
I am now getting to be 
man.” 

Those words were uttered by Win- 
ston Churchill—in 1934. At the 
time, he was 60 years old, and his 
age felt like a burden. Yet during 
the next 20 vears he shouldered re- 


again or 
a very old 


sponsibilities that would have ex- 
hausted far younger men. He met 
tremendous challe ‘nges not only with 
the wisdom of his years but with the 
courage, and optimism usual- 
ly credited to youth. 

Many people, as they grow older, 
underestimate their capacities, just 
as Churchill did at 60. But if, like 
him, they accept the challenge of 
circumstances, they usually discover 
that they can do more, and endure 
more, than they had dreamed. In 
this sense, most people are younger 
than they think. Unfortunately, in 
thinking themselves older than they 
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are, they may actually i. hastening 
their own decline. 

All human beings, of course, are 
subject to the mysterious process of 
aging, which is set in motion at the 
instant of conception, 
with every second’s tick of the clock, 
and is terminated by the last spasm 
of the dying heart. But it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that senility 
ani even death often occur sooner 
for one man than another primarily 
because of different attitudes toward 
growing older. 

Heed the words of Dr. Theodore 
Klumpp, a member of the American 
Medical association’s Committee on 
Aging. After underscoring the un- 
questioned benefits of rest as a thera- 
peutic measure, Doctor Klumpp 
points out that it “is not a universal 
panacea for fatigue. Many patients 
can be reduced to a vegetative exist- 
ence with sedatives. ..and they are 
still tired.” 
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Within reason, the more fully a 
man uses his abilities, the longer he 
is likely to keep them. The person 
who continues to ski through his 
40’s and 50’s, for instance, will be 
skiing long after others, originally 
just as agile, have lost their strength 
and grace. It i is not so much that the 
years have defeated them as that they 
have prematurely surrendered. 

Two brothers died in an automo- 
bile accident. Their widows had 
been good friends and had much in 
common. Helen was 50, Eileen, 51, 
and both were in excellent health. 
Though they were equally attractive, 
Helen seemed the older of the two 
because she dressed in a more con- 
servative style and kept more to her- 
self. 

Their husbands, who had been 
business partners, left them comfort- 
ably provided for. When Eileen de- 
cided that she nevertheless wanted 
to keep herself busy with a job, 
Helen pointed out that “women our 
age aren’t wanted.” This gloomy 
view seemed confirmed by Eileen’s 
failure over a period of weeks to find 
employment. 

However, Eileen took 
adult-education courses at the local 
high school, and brushed up on her 
shorthand and typing. Not long af- 
terward she found part-time work in 
a real estate office. This, in turn, led 
her into several new social contacts 
which, she said, made her feel “ten 


several 


years younger.’ 
She was ‘sunaible enough to realize 
that no amount of wichfal thinking 


could do away with her difficulty in 
threading a needle or her need for 
at least nine hours sleep. But she was 
living a rich, rewarding life. 

Helen, on the other hand, is seen 
around town so seldom that some 
people think she has moved away. 
Here are two women of little differ- 
ence in age, but with a tremendous 
difference in their attitudes toward 
age. To Eileen, a 51-year-old widow 
was still capable of working hard and 
well. Helen was convinced that no 
employer would want her. 

What Eileen had was a determina- 
tion to live as long as she was alive. 
It is a youthful philosophy that 
makes people of any age seem young, 
while its absence snakes young peo- 
ple seem old. But the mere desine to 
live fully is not enough. Something 
must be done about it. 

Here arises the troublesome ques- 
tion of limitations. The passing years 
do take their toll, sapping strength, 


slowing reflexes, diminishing resili- ’ 


ence. Such factors must be taken in- 
to account, but they must not be- 
come the pivot for self-defeat. 

Eileen, aware that her shorthand 
had fallen off, trained to improve 
herself, yet realistically avoided aim- 
ing at unreasonable perfection. Hel- 
en, on the other hand, recognized 
the same problems but used them as 
an excuse for withdrawing from the 
challenge. 

Everyone has heard that “you can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks.” But 
when is a dog old? And why won't 
he learn new tricks? He certainly 
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won’t learn without a genuine in- 
centive, for the dog that has lived 
very long is usually too sensible to 
bother with pointless tricks, 

Recent research consistently indi- 
cates that an older person’s s ability to 
learn is greater than is generally be- 
lieved. Studies by Dr. "WwW illiam A. 
Owens of Iowa State college, Drs. 
Nancy Bayley and Melita M. Oden, 
and Robert W. Kleemeier, former 
director of the Moosehaven research 
laboratory for gerontology, all under- 
scored the fact that mental growth 
can continue steadily over the years. 
In a survey of some of the country’s 
leading scientists, 20 were found to 
have made their major contribution 
after 70. 

Investigation is also disproving the 
idea that, as a result of increasing 
age, people become emotionally in- 
capable of changir.g their ways. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Maurice E. Linden, 
director of Philadelphia’s division 
of mental health, “One group of 
2,000 office patients ranging in age 
from ten to 90 were evaluated by 
clinical impression and a question- 
naire. They failed to: show any sig 
nicant shifts in emotionality or 
instability in the older subjects. In- 
vestigators found no increase in neu 
roticism with increasing age up to 
about 60,” 

There are at least five kinds of age, 
only one of which is easily measur- 
able, and it happens to be the least 
significant: chronological age. It is 
went as a basis for birthday parties, 

legal qualifications, and as a matter 


of record. But biological aging goes 
on at different rates for different 
people. 

There is also emotional age, which 
varies so widely that it is possible for 
a middle-aged person to be less ma- 
ture than an adolescent. Intellec- 
tual age is still another factor. Thus, 
a man of 53 may have the body of a 
30-year-old, the emotions of maturity 
(which cannot be measured in 
years), the knowledge of a 60- 
year-old, and the ability to learn of 

1 16-year-old. He may feel old one 
day and young the next. 

How old a person feels is deter- 
mined in part by his own evaluation 
of himself and in part by the atti- 
tudes of those around him. Social fac- 
tors make a laborer feel older than a 
scientist, although both are 40. They 
make a woman in India feel older 
than a woman in the U.S. although 
both are 35. An American of 60, 
facing forced retirement in our 
vouth-centered culture, is likely to 
feel older than a Korean of 60, whose 
years alone entitle him to honored 
status. 

In view of the complexity of the 
aging process, it seems reasonable to 
question whether most people know 
their own age. Sociologists have 
learned that well adjusted men and 
women who are in their 60's, 70’s, 
and even their 80’s think of them- 
selves as middle-aged. Are they sim- 
ply kidding themselves? No. Such 
people are living full, demanding 
lives, and if “old age” is synonymous 
with deterioration then they should 
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not consider themselves as being old. 

The late Frank Lloyd Wright at 
80 worked 12 hours a day, danced 
and swam. He once said, “The more 
I used my physical resources, the 
more I had.” He lived to be 89. Law- 
ver Roscoe Pound rises at 6:30 A.M., 
works five and a half days a week, 
and says that “what counts is a steady 
schedule—get to work and quit at 
regular times.” He is 87. 

Bernard Baruch, at 88, is already 

legend, exemplifying the produc- 
tive life. Herbert Hoover is 84; Car] 
Sandburg, 81; John Nance Garner, 
89: Robert Frost, 84. 

Certain truths, however, must not 
be ignored. One is that the attrition 
of time is inexorable. Blood vessels 
harden, muscles weaken, bones grow 
brittle, and eventually death follows. 
Engaging physical activity that 
throws undue stress on the heart and 
other vital organs is to court prema- 
ture death. 

An equally important but less gen- 
erally re -cognized fact is that a per- 
son’s attitude toward age, like most 

f his other convictions, cannot be 
e an changed after he has reached 


maturity. The best time to prepare 
for life after retirement, according 
to Dr. Lawrence Greenleigh, of the 


University of California at Los An- 
geles school of medicine, is “during 
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the child’s earliest when 
healthy attitudes toward aging can 
be developed, and when interests 
can be stimulated which will bring 
gratifications throughout life.” 

For most of us, the middle years 
—roughly between 40 and 60—rep- 
resent a challenge. It is a time of 
personal reassessment, of studying 
the past for lessons that, painful or 
not, must be used if the way is to be 
prepared for a more satisfactory fu- 
It is a time to ask “What is 
instead of “What is it 


years, 


ture. 
worthy?” 
worth?” 

A woman who had come to a psy- 
chiatrist for help, shortly after her 
50th birthday, mentioned that she 
had been feeling depressed for a long 
time, but that the birthday had 
seemed to be the last straw because 
it seemed to mark “the beginning of 
the end.” The woman was brought 
to see that her interests in life were 
too narrow. She decided to do chari- 
table work. Months later, during one 
of her last interviews with the psy- 
chiatrist, the subject of age came up 
again. 

“Do you still feel that being 50 
means the beginning of the end?” he 
asked. 

The woman smiled. “No,” she 
said. “It only marks the end of the 
beginning.” 
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Hospital With a History 


The Sisters’ charity melted 
strong hearts in Texas 


AST SOLITUDE greeted the six 

nuns of the Sisters of Charity of 
the Incarnate Word when they came 
from their motherhouse at San An- 
tonio, 500 miles to the south, 
tablish the first hospital in the Texas 
and 


to es- 


Panhandle. even 


contempt were to be their lot. Resi- 


Suspicion 


dents would cross to the other side 
of the street to avoid encountering 
the black-robed newcomers. 

It was Feb. 13, 1901, a blustery 
day, when the nuns stepped from 
: \marillo, a 
the middle of 
world’s largest cattle empire. 

\s they rode in a horse-drawn car 


new Cow 


the 


the train at 


. 3 , 
town right 1n 


riage to the new hospital, the Sisters 
Hatland, 
any sign of civilization. 


saw endless unbroken by 
\ They stared 
at cattle drifting around the hospi- 
tal’s white pick et fence and watched 
tumbleweeds skittering ahead of the 
cold north wind. 

Soon the lowing of the unfenced 
herds the 
would be commonplace to them, but 


and howling of coyotes 
Sister Conrad, one of the group, was 
vears later: 


(Amarillo 


and that dav 


1 
to remember many 


“Someone had told us 
the end of the 
ehel 


Was 
world, 


we almo ieved it.” 


Conrad were Sisters 


With Sister 


Eugenius, Winifred, and Cleophas 
and Mothers Madeleine and Alexis, 
who made the journey to install the 
four 
newest outpost of mercy, 
thony’s sanitarium. 


Sisters in the congregation’s 
st. An- 


red-brick, 


The 





two-story, 14-room structure rose au- 
daciously from the sea of prairie. It 
was destine d to become a modern 
big-city hospital in the next half cen- 
But before that day, 

times that the 
doomed to failure by 
slaughts of weather and the attitude 


of the people. 


tury. it seemed 


many project was 


\ icious on- 


Everyone wasn’t unfriendly, how- 


Dr. David F. Fly and his wife 
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did what they could to help the nuns 
get settled. In fact, it was in answer 
to a request by the country doctor 
and by Father David H. Dunne, pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s church at Claren- 
don, 65 miles southeast of Amarillo, 
that the hospital had been built. Fa- 
ther Dunne laid the cornerstone in 
the fall of 1900. 

That first day is vividly impressed 
on the memory of Sister Conrad, to- 
day the only survivor of the founding 
Sisters. She is in her 80’s; she lives 
at the hospital convent and still does 
small chores. 

“The hospital building was empty 
and had to be cleaned from top to 
bottom,” she recalls. “Since there was 
no furniture, we used big boxes for 
tables, small boxes for stools. What 
seemed to be the best room was set 
aside for the chapel. The Sisters 
slept in the attic.” 

‘There was an operating room, but 
surgical instruments were sterilized 
on the kitchen stove. At night, the 
only light was from candles and 
kerosene lamps. The drafty building 
was stove heated. Since there was 
no resident priest in Amarillo, the 
Sisters took turns going to Claren- 
don every three weeks for Mass. 
They would leave on the Saturday 
train, and return early on Monday. 
Soneseianes: Sister Conrad Says, they 

almost lost their way eumoun the 
depot and hospital in blinding 
snowstorms. 

Panhandle northers—at first only 
a blue haze on the northern horizon 
—how] across the plains. In a short 
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time the hospital would be banked 
by high drifts. Temperatures fre- 
quently fell below zero, giving rise 
to a Panhandle proverb: “Only a 
barbed wire fence separates Amaril- 
lo from the North Pole.” 

Summers, on the other hand, 
were blazing hot, with one redeem- 
ing feature: night temperatures usu- 
ally dropped as much as 30° from 
the afternoon high. 

The region still was known as the 
Great American Desert. Sometimes 
a mirage mirrored the small settle- 
ment of Amarillo, located on the op- 
posite side of the depot. 

The town was spaw ned by the 
coming of the railroad in 1887. The 
road hed bypassed ‘Tascosa, until 
then the capital of the ranch coun- 
try where Billy the Kid had roamed 
and where Boot Hill now adorned a 
lonely knoll. W hen the railroad 
passed it by, the colorful Old West 
community 40 miles northwest of 
Amarillo became a ghost town. 

The dusty streets of its successor 
were flanked by board walks, livery 
stables, and saloons. Here lived some 
1,400 clannish, cautious people who 
obviously were wary of the str ingely 
dressed “foreign hospital women. 
Most of the store proprietors refused 
to sell to the Sisters; those who 
grudgingly relented demanded cash. 

Dr. Fly often furnished supplies 
himself. He did much to bridge the 
gap with the townspeople, too. But 
it was the humble nuns and their 
charity in the face of all obstacles 
that finally made the difference. 
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Like the time a cloudburst inun- 
dated the town. One family, who 
had lost their tent and all belong- 
ings, turned to the hospital for help. 

‘And there was that tragic Christ- 
mas eve when a woman patient died. 
Her heartbroken husband asked the 
nuns to care for the surviving small 
youngsters awhile. 

“We took them in,” 
Conrad. 

When a typhoid epidemic filled 
the hospital in 1905, the Sisters 
faced day and night nursing duty in 
addition to their routine tasks. The 
convalescing patients looked on their 
benefactors with new-found respect. 

Father Dunne decided in 1902 to 
move his parish headquarters to the 
Amarillo sanitarium, making the 
hospital chapel the first Catholic 
fast-growing town. 


says Sister 


church in the 
The mission included 35 men, most- 
ly railroad employees. More than 
just a parish priest, Father Dunn was 
carpenter, woodcutter, and, a few 
years later, electrician for the hospi- 
tal. 

A 30-room addition, the first of 
five, was built in 1909, and a state- 
approved school of nursing was be- 
gun. (The school received national 
accreditation in 1952. > 

A big, hearty, quick-to-laugh 
Irishman, ordained in Ireland ook 
two years earlier, came to St. An- 
thony’s in 1916. Father (now Mon- 
signor) Bartholomew O’Brien served 
as hospital chaplain and traveling 
priest for the mission scattered over 


the big territory. He succeeded Fa- 


ther Dunne, who died shortly after 
the new priest’s arrival. 

Father O’Brien made his rounds 
by horse and buggy at first, but soon 
turned to a model-T Ford. The j jo 
vial priest, trailing dust clouds and 
bumping over the prairie trails, be- 
came a familiar sight to the ranchers. 
His newly ordained brother, Father 
Tom, arrived from Ireland in No- 
vember, 1916, to help out. 

Today, the erect, white-haired, 72- 
year-old Father Bart, as he is familiar- 
ly known, has become a traditional 
figure at St. Anthony’s. He is the 
senior priest of the Amarillo diocese. 
A close friend, Dr. H. H. Latson, 
says with a chuckle, “I tell Father 
Bart he came with the lumber—he’s 
been here that long.” 

Morning and evening the con- 
genial Father visits the hospital 
rooms, greeting patients and em- 
ployees with hin“ Top o’ the mornin’ 
to you!” The staff still kids him about 
the time a patient turned the tables. 

The patient primed himself for 
the chaplain’s standard parting 
phrase of “That’s fine! God bless 
you!” When asked how he was feel- 
ing he replied, “Terrible—I think I’m 
dvi ing.” The usual retort spilled from 
Father Bart. Then, realizing he'd 
been caught short, he exploded in 
laughter. 

One of Monsignor O’Brien’s fa- 
vorite stories—excluding his Pat-and- 
Mike jokes concerns Queen, a gray 
mare who pulled the Sisters’ supply 
wagon. “The Sisters had just exact- 
ly 30 minutes in which to make their 
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purchases,” Monsignor O’Brien re- 
calls. “Because after that time, 
Queen headed for home, even if the 
wagon was empty.” 

It was evident as time passed that 

the good works of the Sisters were 
winning the people. The change in 
attitude was emphasized by an in- 
cident in the 20's involving a high 
potentate of the anti-C atholic Klu 
Klux Klan. Although the white- 
sheeted figures carrying fiery crosses 
frequently paraded along the main 
street, the Klan had not been openly 
active against the hospital. 

When the klansman suddenly 
faced a serious operation he ex- 
pressed a preference for St. An- 
thony’s sanitarium over a down-state 
hospital. An incredulous friend ex- 
claimed, “But you’re a member of the 
Klan!” 

“But my life depends on this op- 
eration!” the potentate snapped. 

An oil boom swept the Panhandle 
in 1924. Overnight the population 
tripled. St. Anthony’s, still the only 
hospital for sever 1] hundred miles, 
built a five-story addition. This 
boosted the bed capacity to 100 
[he same year the expansion was 
completed, 1928, the institution’s 
name was changed to St. Anthony’s 
hospital. 

But even as this era of “black gold” 
prosperity gushed forth, economic 
disaster lurked in drought. Wind 
erosion was robbing the land. 

On the sunny afternoon of Sun- 
dav, March 3, 1935, Father O’Brien 
was having Benediction in the 3rd 
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floor chapel. He says, “Suddenly the 
lights seemed to go out. The room 
was thick with blinding dust; we 
could hardly breathe. In a matter of 
minutes it had turned dark as night. 
It did, indeed, look like the end of 
the world. We hurried to the patients 
to comfort them.” 

This was the first of several so- 
called “black blizzards” that plagued 
the Dust Bow] in the 30’s. Residents 
had watched the storm’s terrifying 
approach in stunned immobility. 
The black, boiling wall of dirt, 
reaching 8,000 feet into the sky, 
rolled in from the southwest, com- 
plete ly blotting out the sun. 

Throughout the hospital, nuns, 
nurses, and doctors worked to rid the 
rooms of a quarter-inch coating of 
dust. In spite of gauze jammed into 
window and door frames, the dust 
sifted through, sending patients into 
coughing fits. 

In ensuing months, fence railings 
on the ranges disappeared beneath 
sand dunes. Dust-pneumonia cases 
swamped the hospital. Doctors were 
urged not to operate during the dust- 
ers, when billions of germs were on 
the wing; but, of course, some cases 
could not wait. Later, medical au- 
thorities commended Amarillo doc- 
tors, nurses, and hospital personnel 
for keeping infections at a minimum. 

As the tentacles of the depression 
vears reached out, St. Anthony's 
braced for a survival fight. Once the 
patient list fell to an all-time low of 
12. The 3rd floor had to be closed. 

[he Sisters borrowed money to 
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pay the interest on the hospital debt. 
(Fortunately, they could get credit 
now.) In spite of scanty food stocks, 
the Sisters managed ‘somehow to 
feed people without jobs who turned 
to them for help. Meals were given 
to as many as 40 persons at a time, 

Monsignor O’Brien recalls. From 
the immediate neighborhood alone, 
eight families came regularly just for 
“something to eat.” 

“The Sisters often retired hungry 
because of their generosity,” the 
chaplain said. 

For two years, the 3rd Hoor re 
mained shut down. Its reopening 
heralded an uphill climb in the re 
gion’s economy. 

Che hardships of those early years, 
especially the constant battles with 
the weather, had prepared the nuns 
well for another catastrophe that 
struck the city (now 50,000 popula 
tion) in November, 1940. Amarillo 
found itself pare alyzed by ice. Trees 
and utility poles snapped under the 
beautiful but devastating ice load. 


Overnight the city had no lights, 


CRASH DIET 


and, worse yet, water could not be 
pumped through the mains. Luck- 
ily, no fires broke out. But a big hos- 
pital without water faces many prob- 
lems. 

The nuns melted icicles. Patients 
had to forego baths for a week, but 
there was ample water for drinking 
and cooking. 

The ice storm was like old-home 
days for the founding Sisters. Once 
again flickering candles and oil 
lamps illuminated rooms and corri- 
dors. 

he early-day faith and devotion 
of the Sisters and the subsequent 
upholding of past tradition have 
spelled success for St. Anthony’s hos- 
pital. 

A 30-bed wing was completed in 
May, 1951. Five years later, a half- 
million-dollar nurses’ home and 
training school was erected on the 
site of the original section of the hos- 
pital. By September, 1960, a $2 mil- 
lion five-story hospital addition will 
be completed if plans proceed on 
schedule. 


Once in Pittsburgh, soprano Lotte Lehmann was appearing in Beethoven’s opera 


Fidelio. 
dungeon wall. 
j 


\s Lenore, she offered a piece of dry bread to her husband, chained to a 


The nearsighted tenor did not see the gesture. Three times Lehmann offered 


the bread and three times it was ignored. 


The audience was just beginning to 


sense that something was wrong when the exasperated prima donna’s stage whis- 


per carried to the last row in the balk 


buttered?” 


“What's the matter? Do you want it 
Desert News (Oct. ’58). 








Why People 
Collect Stamps 


Timbromania can strike any body 


TAMP COLLECTING has become 
the most popular hobby in the 
world, counting millions among its 
enthusiasts, from of the 
Church and heads of state to school 
children. In the U.S. alone, philat- 
elists number more than ]] million. 
The earliest reference to philately 
was an advertisement in the London 
Times in 1841, a year after postage 
stamps were introduced. The ad was 
inserted by a young lady who was 


pr inces 


trying to paper her dressing room 
with cancelled stamps and found in- 
sufficient the 16,000 she had that far 
collected. Even earlier, however, in 
1774, John Bourke, receiver general 
of stamp duties in Ireland, started 
collecting duty stamps 
In 1841] only two stamp varieties 
were available. Our latest catalogues 
list nearly 250,000; and 2,500 new 
ones of various shapes, sizes, and col- 
ors are issued every year. Few col- 
lectors now bother to keep more than 
one copy of any stamp. In fact, most 
philatelists are content to collect a 
cous stamps of every country, or else 
specialize in all the stamps ‘ofa par- 
ticular country. 


5) 


Paul Cahill 
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The most famous collection in the 
world, the British royal collection, 
which consists of only British em- 
pire and Egyptian stamps, fills 330 
albums of 60 pages each. Stamp 
clubs function in every country, of 
which some have philatelic muse- 
ums; local and international exhibi- 
tions are held regularly; philatelic 
magazines are published in many 
langu: iges. A vast literature is av ail- 
ab le the Royal Philatelic — has 
a library in London of 10,00 

Postal services are as old as history. 
Herodotus wrote in praise of the 
Persian post system the words that 
are seen today over the doors of many 
post ofhces: “Neither snow nor rain 
nor heat nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers from the swift com- 
pletion of their appointed rounds.” 
But stamps are much younger. 

The story of the postage —_— 
began when Sir Rowland Hill, 
Birmingham schoolmaster, svabliclal 
a pamphlet, Post Office R in 
1837. Up to that time letter tolls 
were paid by recipients. Owing to 
the inefficiency of the system “the 
rates were very high: to send a letter 
from London Croydon cost 28 
pence. Hill proposed that a uniform 


0 be Tt ks. 


eform, 
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rate of one penny be charged on all 
letters, and that senders should pay 
postage in advance with stamps. 

The postmaster general, Lord 
Lichfield, said that “of all the wild 
and visionary schemes he had ever 
heard or read of, this was the most 
extraordinary,” but Hill’s idea was 
accepted; the Penny Postage bill was 
passed; and, in May, 1840, the 
world’s first postage stamps, the pen- 
ny black and the twopenny blue, 
be: aring Queen Victoria’s profile, 
were canea in Britain and Ireland. 
They were designed by Henry Cor 
bould and printed by Jacob Perkins, 
an American banknote printer. 
About 75 million were sold in less 
than a year and are now worth about 
$75 each! 

Brazil and Switzerland were the 
next countries to issue stamps; and 
the U.S. followed in 1847. In that 
vear an Irish engineer named Henry 
Archer manele a machine for per 
forating stamps as an aid to se parat 
ing them, and soon all stamps were 
perforated. 
line engraved; the three main kinds 


The early stamps were 


of printing have all been used on 
stamps, but today most of them are 
done by photogr: avure, the modern 
photo-etching process. On rare occa 
sions stamps have also been em 
bossed; the first such stamp appeared 
in Portugal in 1853. 

Stamps soon began to appear in all 
shapes and sizes. In 1850 British 
Guiana issued the first circular ones, 
known as cottonreels, and similar 
round stamps later appeared in India. 


The first triangular stamps came 
from South Africa in 1852. These 
Capes, as they were called after the 
Cape of Good Hope, were triangles 
with two equal sides, and were soon 
followed by every other possible kind 
of triangle. Columbia brought out 
a stamp in the form of an equilateral 
triangle in 1865, and another with no 
sides equal, a scalene triangle, in 
1869; the same country also intro- 
duced octagonal stamps in 1859. 
Belgium issued hexagonal ones in 
1866; Russia, ovals in 1869, 

Further variations in shape were 
the rectangular stamps with scal- 
loped corners brought out in Brazil 
in 1844 and the rhomboid air mails 
introduced as recently as 1937 by 
Costa Rica, which also gave us a 
square design set on one of its angles. 

The smallest stamp ever issued 
was a rectangular one measuring five- 
sixteenths by three-eighths of an 
inch, which appeared in Colombia 
in 1863; the largest, which measured 
934 by 2% inches, was on sale in 
China in 1913. 

Philatelists distinguish more than 
100 shades of red and 40 of blue. 
Denominations have ranged from 
minute fractions of a pe snny—such as 
the French half centime of 1919, 
representing about one-twentieth of 
a penny—to the German 500-million- 
mark stamp issued during the 1923 
inflation, and now worth only 3¢, 
unused! The highest denomination 
British stamp ever issued was the 
£100 Kenya red and black of 1925. 
U.S. stamps range up to $5, 
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Some small states like Liechten- 
stein and Monaco (which give us 
some of the most beautiful stamps) 
lean heavily for revenue on sale of 
stamps to philatelists. Then there are 
stamps not issued by any state, but 
by organizations such as UNO and 
the old Suez Canal Co. Sir Anthony 
Eden is one of the few British poli- 
ticians who ever saw himself on a 
stamp, one issued in 1936 by Egypt. 

Air-mail stamps, now used by most 
countries, were first introduced in 
Italy for service between Rome and 
Turin in 1917, Stamps are also is- 
sued for underground and submarine 
postage. Special stamps are used in 
Italy for letters sent by underground 
pneumatic tubes in Rome, “Milan, 
Naples, Turin, and Genoa; Spain 
has issued submarine-mail stamps. 

The term philately was coined in 
1864 by Georges Herpin, one of the 
first French collectors. It is derived 
from the Greek phil-a-telos, meaning 
“love of exemption from taxation,” 
the postage stamp being evidence 
that a letter comes tax free to the 
recipient. Previously the new hobby 
was contemptuously known as tim 
bromania, a mania for stamps. 

As the number and variety of 
stamps increased the hobby grew. 
[he total of stamps issued during the 
first year they appeared => 
some 75 million, are now sold i 
British post offices every three a 
or about 7,000 million a year. The 
oreatest number of all a 
issued in the U.S., where numerous 
commemoratives are printed in hun- 


re, of course, 


ENSEMBLE 


Doris Koscon entered the Somer- 
set, Wis., post office carrying a 
green envelope with brown let- 
tering. 

“I want a stamp that will go 
well with this envelope,” Mrs. 
Koscan announced. The clerk 
laughed, but when she insisted, 
showed her all the stamps on 
hand. 

She found one, too: a 4¢ con- 
servation commemorative, col 
ored green and brown. 

St. Paul Dispatch (10 March ’59). 


dreds of millions, which accounts for 
the low philatelic value of most U.S. 
stamps. 

Rarity and errors of production or 
design make stamps valuable. The 
world’s most precious stamp is the 
l¢ British Guiana of 1856, of which 
but a single specimen is known to 
exist. It was originally bought from 
a schoolboy for six shillings; it was 
sold for £7,343 (£1—$4.87 ) in 1922; 
and is now valued at £17,000 (£1= 
$2.81). A private Australian collec- 
tor is said to own it today. The high- 
est price ever paid was £12,720 fora 
Swedish stamp of 1855, wrongly 
printed i in vellow instead of oreen. 

Among the poste 19e st amps on dis- 
play at the wir l’s greatest Interna- 
tional Stamp exhibition in Hamburg, 
Germany, early last summer, was 
the famous religious-stamp collection 
of Cardinal Spellman, who has been 
acclaimed as “the outstanding cham- 


pion of modern stamp collectors.” He 


for 
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began collecting during his student 
days in Rome. “Religious stamps,” 
says the cardinal, “are meditations in 
miniature and anything that encour- 
ages meditation in man fosters man’s 
welfare. Philately makes men think. 
It demands concentrated study and 
encourages research.” 

Among great philatelists was 
Thomas K. Tapling, M.P., who be- 
queathed his collection to the British 
museum when he died in 1891. Only 
one woman gained fame among the 
early collectors, Mme. Borchard, 
wife of a French armament manufac- 
turer; she discovered no fewer than 
12 of the world’s rarest stamps. King 
George V spent most of one day ev- 
ery week working on his colossal 
collection. In America the hobby 
owes much of its great popularity to 
President Fr anklin D. Roosevelt. On 
the fateful December Sunday in 
1941 when Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor, Roosevelt, so his wife has 
told us, spent the whole day “playing 
with his stamp collection.” 

But the greatest of all philatelists 
was Philippe la Rénoti¢re von Fer- 
rari, an eccentric nobleman who 
lived in Talleyrand’s house in Paris. 
He began collecting at the age of ten, 
and when he died in 1917 his stamps 
were sold at auction for £402,965. 

As soon as stamp collecting be- 
came popular, forgers set to work in 
nearly every country; the first one to 
be caught was in Ireland. 
are of two kinds: those intended to 
defraud the government by ordinary 


Forgeries 


postal use and those done to cheat 
philatelists. 

The most prolific of all forgers was 
Francois Fourner of Geneva, who 
started business about 1891, many of 
whose stamps are still about today. 
“Official” forgery has also been car- 
ried on during wartime, the most 
successful fale having been pro- 
duced by Britain and Fanner. But 
forgery is not the only philatelic 
crime, for men have stolen and even 
committed murder for stamps. 

The fascination of philately is dif- 
ficult to explain, but stamp collecting 
does cast an extraordinary spell. The 
different sizes, shapes, colors, designs, 
languages, and uses of those paper 
bits arouse enthusiasts to find out 
something about them; and amazing 
is the amount of geographical, his- 
torical, and general knowledge that 
can be gained through stamps. 

Various themes are used on them: 
famous historical and artistic figures, 
sportsmen, birds, animals, fish, flow- 


ers, flags, ships, airplanes, places, 
buildings, battles, maps, coats of 
arms, emblems. Many beautiful 


stamps are issued by the Vatican and 

various Catholic countries with pic- 
tures of Catholic interest, such as re- 
ligious paintings, saints, Popes, mis- 
sioners, the Mass, processions, and 
churches and shrines. 

Philatelists may not like to hear it 
even whispered, but there is a possi- 
bility that postage stamps may be- 
come obsolete. Post age meters are be- 


ing increasingly used. 











By William Cole 


Condensed from 


“Family Circle’’* 

















AN YOU HONESTLY say you have 


never avoided duty or work? If 
so, you are a remark: ible person. For 
nearly all of us occasionally “goof 
off.” Why? 

Certainly it isn’t because we enjoy 
our stolen leisure. We sit before the 
TV set and see, instead of the figures 
on the screen, the stacks of dirty 
dishes in the kitchen or the back-yard 
lawn that needs mowing. (“Well, 
we'll just have to have Epc 
again tonight—that’s quick,” “Tl 
let it go wail Saturday.” ) Shirking 
our chores rarely gives us satisfac- 
tion: usually our consciences plague 
us with ouilt and worry. 

Even when we display consider- 
able patience toward our own lazi- 
ness, we generally find it distressing 
in others, especially in those on 
whom we depend. We all know 
persons— capable, well-intentioned- 
, New York City 36. 
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That Lazy Feeling 


Genuine laziness runs 
counter to human nature 


who do not make the most of their 
abilities. 

Is the lazy person just born so? 
No, say the authorities. 

“Man,” says Dr. Richard H. Hoff- 
mann, psychiatrist and neurologist 
who has made special studies in this 
field, “is a dynamic creature who re- 
quires purposeful activity almost as 
much as he does food. He has a de 
sire for achievement, for the respect 
and admiration of others, that far 
outweighs his fondness for ease.” 

Other medical men point out that 


laziness and lassitude are not the 
same. There are many physical, 
mental, and emotional factors that 


really do debilitate; glandular, diet- 
ary, environmental. And some per- 
sons require more rest than others. 
Young children tire easily; adoles- 
cents expend a great deal of energy 
in just gaining he ight. Some persons, 
and this inchades home makers, can’t 
work well alone; others can’t do a 
thing when they’re being observed. 
Some do important work, get the best 
ideas, while taking a anal or lying 
on a sofa, 
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To label all such people lazy 
would be inaccurate. “The really lazy 
person,” Dr. Hoffmann says, “is not 
trying so much to relax as to escape.” 

The youngster who spills a can of 
paint w hile ‘ ‘helping” his father and 
thus provokes a burst of anger may 
later avoid other tasks, not Te ~ause 
he wants to take it easy, but because 
he is afraid of making another mis- 
take. 

As for wives who are accused by 
their husbands of being lazy around 
the house, Dr. Hoffmann finds that 
often they are attempting a “flight 
from unhappiness” for which the 
husband is responsible. “The man 
who always praises his mother’s 
cooking, never his wife’s, deserves 
food out of cans. The man who 
never tells his wife he loves her, once 
the honeymoon is over, deserves to 
come home to a mess. Women will 
scrub the paint off the floors if they 
feel appreciated,” says Dr. Hoff 
mann. 

Still, we know from experience 
that circumstances alone are seldom 
responsible for laziness. Early train- 
ing in the home plays a large part. 
But the principal factor, researchers 
have found, is faulty motivation. 

“Everyone,” says Dr. Hoffmann, 
“needs an aim in life—not merely a 
vague, amorphous desire, but some 
thing more definite. The person who 
has no particular goal, or the wrong 
goal (wrong for that particular per- 
son), is ineffectively motivated.” 

Some of us have no clear idea of 
where we are going, how we are go- 


ing to get there, or whether we are 
going to 'ike it when we do. Look at 
the girls who say, “I’m in no special 
rush to get married, but I’m awfully 
fed up with my a ” or the young 
men who say, “I don’t particularly 
care what I go into just as long as | 
can make a killing.” 

Some of us set our sights on too 
high a target: not only to keep 
up with the Joneses but to be the 
Joneses, to have the most and the 
best, and to have it now. It is a fine 
thing to struggle for an ideal if there 
is a fair chance of success. But if 
there is no such prospect, disappoint- 
ment and a slackening of effort are 
likely to result. 

Insufficient challenge can _ be 
stifling; we need a constant renewal 
of incentive. Hobbies are fine for 
recreation, but we also need the deep- 
er satisfaction that comes only from 
useful, purposeful work. 

If we have no responsibilities, we 
are not likely to exert ourselves. 

“Jane, the youngest of my three 
daughters, would scarcely lift a fin 
ger ‘len she was at home,” one 
mother recalls. “She knew that her 
sisters would help me with the house- 
work. They always had. Then the 
young housewife next door broke her 
hip—and, my, what a change! Jane 
was over there every minute, cook- 
ing, washing, cleaning, taking com- 
plete charge of the youngsters.” 

Many people who ‘ ‘don’t have to 
lift a finger” rarely do. This includes 
the “successfully dependent,” those 
who, though perfectly able to pro- 
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vide for themselves, allow others the 
honor. Doing too much for such peo- 
ple is as harmful as doing nothing. 
We will render them better service 
it we help them work on their own. 
Many shirkers are vocational mis- 
hts, square pegs who imprison them- 
selves for eight hours a day in round 
holes. “A person can have an apti- 
tude for a job but not the tempera- 
ment,” observes Dr. Hoffmann. 
“When one has little interest in his 
work, that work becomes intolerable. 
But whatever form laziness takes, it 
can always be traced back to faulty 
motivation. By our own decision or 
lack of it, we create a situation with 
which we are basically incompatible 
and from which, sooner or later, we 
will seek release.” 
Character, remember, 
throughout life, especially the early 
part. Dr. Charles Collins, a psychol- 
ogist who works with disturbed chil- 
dren at the Lafarge clinic in New 
York City, has this advice for parents. 
“Instilling self-confidence and the 
proper attitude toward work in the 
voung is vital. Give the little ones 
little ‘tasks that they can do. And 
praise them for it. Don’t criticize. 
That’s sheer destruction. Never as- 
sign work as punishment.” 
“Children have an insatiable de- 
he goes on. 


is formed 


sire fe yr peer: nc yenagecl 

‘*Look what I did! 
they keep saying. And ‘Why? 
Why?’ Almost any subject in school 
can be made interesting, if it is in- 
terestingly taught. When there is a 
lack of interest on the student's part 


Look what I did” 


it is usually the fault of the parent, 
the teacher, or the school.” 

So much for prevention in the 
young. What about those of us who 
are past the formative years? 

For those sincerely wishing to get 
over a habit of laziness, Dr. Hoff- 
mann, Dr. Collins, and their col- 
leagues have this advice. 

First, make sure that your bio- 
chemical mechanism isn’t simply run 
down. Fatigue, overwork, poor diet, 
low blood sugar, a malfunctioning 
thyroid, undetected illness—any can 
be 1 responsible. So can personal con- 
flicts, prolonged anxiety, frustration, 
resentment. Simple unhappiness can 
paralyze effort. In any case, have a 
physical checkup. Your doctor can 
help you search for basic causes. 

3ut if the root of the trouble is 
found to be in motivation—not a difh- 
cult diagnosis if facts are faced—per- 
sonal objectives should be scanned. 

“What do I want to do in life? 
What can I do?” If you don’t have a 
current, clearly defined, renewable, 
attainable goal, get one. 

If your present objective is out of 
line with your assets and liabilities, 
make the necessary adjustments. 
Most people, when they finally get 
around to it, find life considerably 
less complicated than they thought. 

Break up your long-range objective 
passing a 
cetting 


into short-range 
test, cleaning out a closet, 
necessary books and materials, find- 
ing the time for your study or your 
work so that you'll feel a sense of 


progress. 


projects: 
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i 
Once you're on the right road, Make work a habit. Work is good 


don’t get off, however steep it may for you. For generations, doctors 


be. have been prescribing work as medi- 
Easier said than done? Of course. cine. They have found work to be 
Transforming volition into action: the best restorative for those low in 
that’s the rub. spirit. 
Ideas are your self-starter. Once If you are “wasting,” as Shakes- 


you are in motion, continued desire _ pe: are put it, “the treasure of your 
and interest provide fuel. The im- _ time,” you can conquer the problem. 
petus of habit keeps you going when And yourself. First and most impor- 
you are tempted to give up. tant: get rid of that “won’t.” 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Our Frankie, 21 months, had become very devoted to his six-month-old baby sis- 
ter. Wherever she went, he watched over her with brotherly concern. 


He had also developed a great fear of a certain toy, a small rubber duck. When- 
ever he saw it on the floor le would cry out in alarm, and trv to kick the duck 
under a chair. Nothing could induce him to play with it, pick it up, or even 


to touch it. 


One day he saw his little sister chewing on the duck. He screamed and pulled 
it from her. Then, holding it as far from his body as possible, he carried it to the 
other side of the room and threw it into a toy box. Despite his tender age, his 
concern for his little sister’s safety had proved stronger than his fear. 


Sally Brunn. 


Tommy was facing a stiff examination on Marco Polo, and he was as concerned 
about it as any 4th grader can be. He and I spent a whole evening going over his 
lesson from beginning to end, and by the time we finished I felt certain that 
Tommy would receive a good mark. 

Next day I was abashed when he brought home his history exam with a grade 
of 50 on it. Glancing at the mimeographed questions and his answers, I saw that 
the first five were answered correctly. But in answer to the last question, I saw 


, + " I. , § 1s ” - 
that he had written neatly, “See page 126. Mary Andrascik. 
[For si trite tories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $ ill be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be 

nowle l 











By Stanley S. Jacobs 


Hearts of Gold at 
the Golden Gate 


The San Francisco foundation’s 
range of interests is as wide 
as its generosity is deep 


N SAN FRANCISCO, a retired 
manufacturer, a_ streetcar 
conductor, a cigar-store clerk, 
and several school teachers have one 
thing in common: they are all phil- 
anthropists. They are among the 
300-odd contributors to a “do-it- 
yourselves” phil: inthropic project 
called the San Francisco foundation. 
The foundation welcomes all be- 
quests and donations, whether for a 
lone buck or $1 million. It doesn’t 
dispense its largesse in any fixed pat- 
tern. When a lovelorn female gir- 
affe in Fleischacker zoo pined for a 
mate, foundation directors decided 
that an expenditure of $3,500 for a 
male giraffe was warranted by the 
city’s love for its zoo. 
“We don’t often buy 
says John May, the foundation’s ex- 
ecutive director, “but we do come 
through with grants for unusual 
projects which cannot get financed 
by other For example, 
when the California Academy of 
Sciences needed $6,000 for a speci- 
men-hunting trip, the San Francisco 


giraffes,” 


agencies. 
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foundation furnished the money. 

After the 2nd World War, some 
1,200 lonely and bewildered Fili- 
pino men—formerly scouts with our 
forces in the Pacific—arrived in the 
city. They needed friends, jobs, and 
homes. Relief agencies couldn't 
help, since their checkbooks were 
sealed with red tape. The founda- 
tion paid for professional social 
workers and a program which kin- 
dled the faith of the newcomers in 
America’s desire to welcome them 
as friends and neighbors, 

Gifts from the organization are 
not always large, but they cover a 
lot of ground. When a local group 
discovered that there was a shortage 
of books with king-size print for 
nearly blind children, its leaders ex- 
plained the problem to the founda- 
tion. Director May and a committee 
looked into the situation. They gave 
the group $2,500 to get started. 

“We viewed it as a seeding oper- 
ation,” says May: “And it worked 
out that way. As other people and 
organizations heard of the work, 


more gifts flowed in.” Today the 
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project is so w idely known that sim- 
ilar agencies have been started i 
many parts of the country. 

The foundation started in 1948 
with $20. It now has assets of nearly 
$2 million. Before 1948, generous 
San Franciscans, casting about for 
a way to leave funds in trust for a 
variety of charitable purposes, found 
that no such machinery existed lo- 
cally. A two-year study led to forma- 
tion of the community trust. 

Since then, more than $20 mil- 
lion has been earmarked by San 
Franciscans for future bequests. 

Like all the board members, Di- 
rector May has a horror of old- 
fashioned, ironbound trusts which 
limit expenditures to a single pur- 
pose. He is fond of telling a story 
about a man who loathed pirates. 
“When he died, he left his fortune 
to help ransom people who had been 
captured by brigands. Long after 
piracy ce: ased to he a problem, the 
trustees of his estate, which now had 
grown to incredible proportions, 
were plagued by a new problem: 
how to spend the money for the re- 
lief of pirate victims when there 
were none around any longer.”” 

To keep such obsolete provisions 
from paralyzing funds, the founda- 
tion has dec reed that the bequests it 
administers cannot be held in per- 
petuity for a single purpose. There 
must be a provision for change. The 
distribution committee has the pow- 
er to use money for other purposes if 


*See “The Will I Left Behind Me,’’ Catholic 
Digest, Se pt. 1959, p. 110. 


it feels that the original intent of the 
donor has been fulfilled. 

Citizens of average means have 
learned to respect the thoroughness 
and know-how of the foundation. A 
clerk who wants to “do some good” 
with $500 in his will told me, 
“When I give to the foundation, I 
know that my small gift will be 
pooled with other bequests, large 
and small, to help people on a scale 
I could never afford. To the founda- 
tion, I’m as important as the guy 
who leaves them $50,000.” 

In John May’s morning mail may 
come a letter from an attorney say- 
ing that a client has left $200,000 to 
the foundation to be used at its dis- 
cretion. In the same mail will be a 
crumpled $10 bill from a now-sober 
alcoholic who was helped by a clinic 
financed by the foundation. Or $5 
from a newsboy who once attended 
summer camp, thanks to foundation 
money. Or $25 from a high-school 
eeiclass who writes, “Use this j in any 
way you see fit to build understand- 
ing among the races of our city.” 

There is hardly an area of social 
welfare in San Francisco that hasn’t 
benefited from the foundation’s 
checkbook. Some recent recipients 
of grants: St. Elizabeth’s Infant hos- 
pital; Homewood Terrace, an_or- 
phanage; the Booker T, Washington 
center, the California Council for 
the Blind; Agnew State hospital; 
San Francisco Guild for Crippled 
Children; the Hearing and Speech 
center; the University of Califor- 
nia. 
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One grant of $5,000 was made to 
the San Francisco Working Boys’ 
club, which maintains a well-super- 
vised home for boys. Here they find 
affection, recreation, and group ac- 
tivities off the street. The club is di- 
rected ov the Archdiocese of San 
Francisco. It occupies the former 
residence of the archbishop. 

When another youth club needed 
land for a new camp, the foundation 
came through with $25,000. Later, 
when the boys needed band uni- 
forms, May’s office dug up $5,785. 

San Francisco has known carial 
tensions ever since the first Chinese 
were brought over to do hard labor. 
Today, in Mission High school, lo- 
cated in potential “tension” dis- 
trict, a Negro scholar is spending 
foundation money learning what 
bothers the kids. Dr. Marie Fielder 
told the foundation, “The racial fer- 
ment and youthful unrest at Mission 
High should be looked into. The 
school is in a transition period. The 
proximity of minority racial and cul- 
tural groups creates hostility. There 
must be some way of learning from 
these youngsters what is eating at 
them and why fights erupt. I woaid 
like to conduct a “three year study at 
the school. We may learn much, we 
may gain little.” 

May and his committee 
ized $6,500 for the research project, 
now in its second year. May says, “Tf 

Yr. Fielder comes up with some in- 


author- 


sights into juvenile behavior and race 
tensions, we will consider the money 
well spe nt.” 
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John May is not a professional so- 
cial worker. He formerly was in bus- 
iness in Seattle and in San Francis- 
co. During the 2nd World War he 
worked for the opa and served as a 
naval officer. 

Recently, he has been working 
with the American Friends Service 
committee to conduct a pilot study 
of the families of prisoners at nearby 
San Quentin penitentiary. 

“When a man leaves prison, he 
often encounters his first major ad- 
justment problem in his own home,” 
May explains. “Wives, brothers, sis- 
ters, parents, or even children may 
be hostile to him, or may be over- 
protective. Or they may get on his 
nerves by dumping too many prob- 
lems into his lap all at once. 

“By working with former prison- 
ers and their families, and studying 
the home life at first hand, we may 
learn some ‘do's’ and ‘don’ts’ which 
later will benefit any man upon his 
return from a penal institution. It's 
worth our $3,200 gamble.” 

A public-health worker told May, 
“They are doing big things for rural 
health in Kentucky. Nurses and doc- 
tors down there penetrate the most 
remote mountain using 
jeeps and horses, or even on foot. 
We have almost in- 
accessible counties in California, 
where health standards are poor. 
Che Kentucky system is worth look- 


regions, 


some rugged, 


ing into.” 

Foundation directors thought 0, 
too. They appropriated $600 to send 
the Californian Kentucky for a 





SO- 





first-hand look at mountain medi- 
cine. As a result of his trip, many 
western desert and mountain dwell- 
ers may get the kind of health serv- 
ice the Kentucky hill folk are en- 
joving. 

~ The foundation’s receptive atti- 
tude attracts a few oddballs. But 
May’s staff has learned to spot the 
perpetual-motion-machine inventors 
and the hopefuls with universal- 


peace plans. May is polite to such | 


but doesn’t give them 
much of his time. However, 
really have a lulu of an idea or can 
describe an unmet human need, you 
have his unlimited attention. 
Several vears back, a delegation 
of psychiatric social workers called 
at the office. Their chairman said, 
“What the mentally disturbed out- 
patient needs is a club of his own, 
where he can meet other people with 
similar histories, problems, and de- 
play, and 
plan at his own pace, without feel- 


individuals, 


sires. Then he can work, 


ing uncomfortable.” 


Out of this suggestion came a 





if you | 





$10,000 grant to help create the San | 
Francisco Fellowship club, one of | 


the nation’s most successful self-help 


groups for the mentally ill, More 


than 175 persons have been helped 
by the club. 
San Francisco Boy Scouts were 


disheartened by the knee-deep mud 
which kept them from reaching 
“It’s 
Daniel Boone,” 
“but my 
mom always gives me heck when 1| 


their beloved Camp Royaneh. 
okay to make like 
compl: 1ined one 12-year- old, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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get my clothes 
reach camp.” 

This and other arguments moved 
foundation officials to allocate 
$7,900 for construction of an all- 
weather road. 

Right after this grant, the Na- 
tional Council of Jewish Women 
came up with a request for financ- 
ing a recreation room for elderly peo- 
ple at Montefiore Center. May in- 
vestigated. It looked good. ‘The 
ladies received $2,500 to get the 
project started. This interest in the 
senior citizens led to a subsequent 
$1,750 grant to the Community 
Chest to finance a city-wide commit- 
tee to study the problems of the aged. 

When St. Mary’s Hospital de- 
sired to establish its own psychiatric 
‘clinic, May’s agency provided $12,- 
000. For its work with delinquent 
girls, the Convent of the Good Shep- 
herd received $5,000. 

May and his staff have many sep- 
arate funds to work with, once his 
board votes approval for the spend- 
ing of money. When a prominent 
young lueeer: died, friends created 
the Arthur J. Cohen, Jr., memorial 
fund and turned the money over to 
the foundation. “This fund, which 
is open to further contributions, is 
used to improve race relations,” May 
says. 

‘A local credit man named Eugene 
E, Elkus, who thought highly ar his 


profession and wanted to see prom- 


muddy trying to 
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ising youths enter the field, put up 
his own money and induced fellow 
members of the Credit Managers’ 
Association to do likewise. Today 
there is $10,500 in that fund, dis- 
pensed through May’s office, for ad- 
vanced training in credit and for re- 
search in hiceinens economics. 

Following the death of Joseph 
Henry Jackson, nationally known 
book critic of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Jackson’s friends gath- 
ered $30,000 for “the fostering of 
literature in this area.” Each year 
a committee of competent judges se- 
lects the winner of a $1,000 award. 

May and his associates have stew- 
ardship over 50 separate funds. Each 
fund is kept in one of the eight San 
Francisco banks with trust powers. 
Seven prominent citizens authorize 
disbursement. 

More than 100 American commu- 
have such trust funds, 
sometimes called “the poor man’s 
foundations.” About $200 million is 
available in them for worthy pur- 
poses. 

The people’s capitalism in Ameri- 
ca today is the best answer to the 
threadbare claims of communism 
that a moneyed elite runs the coun- 
try. Similarly, we are developing a 

“people’s philanthropy.” Thanks to 
the community trust idea so well ex- 
emplified by the San Francisco foun- 
dation, a man need not be wealthy 
to engage in big-time philanthropy. 


nities now 


The only reason some people count their blessings is to be 


sure they're keeping up with the Joneses. 


Francis O. Walsh. 


What would you like to 


Questions about the Church are invited from non- 
Catholics. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person 
of your choice will each receive a ten-year subscrip- 
tion to this magazine. Write to The Catholic Digest, 


2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE 


LETTER: 


To the Editor: Will you please explain original sin? I have 
been brought up in Protestant churches, and have been unable 
to find any Scripture substantiating it, even though I have had 
it explained to me. In fact, the King James version (Isaiah) states 
that the children are not responsible for their fathers’ sins. 


THE ANSWER: 


sy J. D. Conway 


[he Scriptural references 
are a combination of the 2nd 
chapter of Genesis from verse 
8 on and all of chapter 3 and 
various texts of St. Paul, espe- 
cially Romans 5: 12-21. Genesis 
describes the sin of Adam and 
Eve in eating the forbidden 
fruit, and St. Paul tells us how 
their original sin affected all of 
us, their descendants. 

I am sure, James, that you 
are familiar with the story of 
our first parents, but I would 
suggest that you read it over 
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James F. Culp. 


again. You will not understand 
original sin from this story 
alone, however; you must read 
it in the light of two doctrinal 
concepts which come largely 
from St. Paul: 1. the original 
state of justice or sanctity in 
which man was created by 
God, and 2. the unity and soli- 
darity of all mankind. 

The Scriptures tell us that 
God created man in his image. 
God was pleased with all the 
things He had made; He saw 
that they were very good. But 
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he was particularly pleased with 
man, who looked like Him, spiritu- 
ally, and was intelligent and free, 
capable of knowing and loving. So 
God made great plans for man, but 
these plans were not made entirely 
clear to man until many centuries 
later, when Jesus came to earth to 
reveal them and to restore their lost 
effectiveness. 

Right in the beginning God fell 
in ‘heal with the man w hone He had 
created; He wanted to adopt him as 
his own son. But He could not adopt 
a creature of an entirely different 
nature, even though that creature 
did bear Him much resemblance. So 
He decided to lift man up to a higher 
level of life, to share with Him a 
bit of his own divine life. In that 
way man would have a tiny part in 
the divine nature, and be so equip- 
ped with divine characteristics that 
God could make him a real son, take 
him into his own home, and there 
share with him his life and pleasures. 

Heaven is God’s home, and it was 
there that He invited man to live 
forever as his adopted son. But man 
by his own nature was not equipped 
to live in heaven. He was created 
for earth: to breathe air and walk on 
cround, to see, hear, taste, and touch. 
He was designed to know and love 
things in a human way, and to find 
in this world a human happiness. 

His spiritual soul was created, by 
its very nature, to live forever; but it 
was not able to live in heaven. God 
known directly in any 

He is so far beyond the 


cannot be 
human way. 
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range of all created things that He 
is the only being capable a knowi ‘ing 
Himself. And we would have no joy 
in heaven if we could not know God, 
whose goodness makes the happiness 
of heaven. 

To fit Adam to live in heaven, 
God gave him a supernatural life 
right here on earth; He grafted it 
onto his natural human life. We call 
it sanctifying grace. It is a miniscule 
sharing of God's own life, in such 
way that it transforms man into a 
creature of heaven even while he 
remains in this world. It gives us 
the capacity, now largely dormant, of 
knowing and loving God in such an 
intimate way that we can be happy 
in heaven. 

To accomplish this great change 
in man God came down from his 
heaven in a personal loving way and 
united himself to Adam here on 
earth. He called Adam to live in close 
intimacy with Him in Eden, the 
earthly paradise, as practice for liv- 
ing in much closer union in heaven, 
the eternal paradise. He came to 
share his life and love with Adam 
on earth, that man might share that 
same life and love forever. 

This elevation of Adam to a life 
of union with God and a participa- 
tion in God’s own life is called the 
state of original justice. It means that 
the first man, already complete in his 
human nature, received from God 
many special gifts to which he had 
no right or claim. The first and great- 
est of these gifts we have been trying 
to describe. It is sanctifying grace. It 
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implies God's intimate _ personal 
union with man in love, and man’s 
sharing of God's life, with the facul 
ties for eternal living in heaven. 

The second gift was a conditional 
promise of immortality. Man would 
not have to die if he would remain 
faithful to God. Man by his nature 
was designed to disintegrate like all 
physical things. His soul was natural- 
ly immortal hee: 1use it was spiritu: al; 
but his body would wear out in time. 
Only by special intervention of God 
could man be made immortal—and 
actually he never was, because the 
first man failed to fulfill the condi 
tion necessary for this unique gift. 

God's third gift to Adam is called 
integrity. It kept our first parent's 
nature in perfect —— His pas 
sions were strong and a source of 
pleasure to him, but rt were easily 
and sensibly controlled by his intel 
lect and by the supple force of his 
will. He was all man, but he had no 
complexes, compulsions, nor sense 
of guilt or shame. 

These three great gifts came freely 
and generously from God. Man had 
\ Along 
with other advantages which sprout 
ed from them, they resulted from 
Adam’s union with God in love. 
Eden was the symbol of that union. 
It was a place of pleasure and privi 
lege, of happiness and delights. It 
had four rivers to supply it with 


no right to them by his nature. 


water which gave assurance of fer 
tility and abundance to the people 
of Biblical lands. It had wealth and 
beauty: 


gold and precious stones. 
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And it had trees which were pleasant 
to the sight and good for food. 

Eden is a sy vahol of Ke spiritual 
richness and happiness of Adam's 
life while he remained in na with 

God. In it was a symbol of man’s 
special gift of immortality: the tree 
of life. This tree grew only in the 
garden; man had to remain faithfui 
to God’s love or he would not be abic 
to eat of the fruit of this tree. 

But Eden had another tree, even 
more mysterious: the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil. And the fruit 
of this tree God had forbidden to 
Adam and Eve; if they should eat 
of it they would die. It stood promi- 
nently in the center of the garden, 
and it had a natural attractiveness 
for them. 

Just what kind of fruit did it bear? 
It seems to symbolize man’s freedom. 
Great as his gifts were God would 
not force them on man. Adam and 
Eve must make their own free 
choice: between Eden and the wide 
world of separation from God, be 
tween God's way to greatness and 
happiness and some oblien Way they 
might work out themselves. 

To eat the fruit of this tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil was to 
learn sums good and evil by sam 
pling them. le] 
had good in abundance; of evil he 
would have personal knowledge only 
if he chose it freely—and that choice 
would mean the rejection of Eden. 

The serpent, of course, represents 
Satan, evil in person. In his tempta 
tion of Eve he was both clever and 


-den man already 
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cynical. He quotes God as saying, 
“You shall not eat of any tree of the 
garden.” And the woman immediate- 
ly gives argument: only of the tree 
in the middle of the garden may 
they not eat, lest they die 

Then the serpent gave her more 
exaggeration: “Your eyes will be 
opened and you will be like God, 
knowing good and evil.” And ilies 
the woman saw how pleasing the 
tree was, and she began to desire the 
knowledge it would give. “She took 
of its fruit and ate it, and also gave 
some to her husband, and he ate.” 

Satan had been through this de- 
cision business himself; he had led 
a group of his fellow angels into 
rebellion, and now he wanted man 
to join his unhappy band. When 
God created the angels he invited 
them to a life of union and happiness 
with Him. The angels wanted to be 
like God, all right, but some of them, 
led by Satan, had their own ideas 
of how to go about it. Instead of re- 
maining subject to God as creatures 
should be, and acquiring resem- 
blance to him by love and union, 
they rose up to imitate God in his 
power and glory. They ended up in 
hell for it. 

Now man had the same choice 
to make. God wanted man to resem- 
ble Him, but He had his own way of 
producing this resemblance in man’s 
soul: by love and union and grace 
and goodness. Now Satan suggested 
another way, quicker and more 
exciting: imitate God in his divine 
knowledge and power. Man fell for 
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the ruse. He fell farther than he ex- 
pected to. 

Unless we take the Scriptures 
more literally than we need to, they 
do not tell us the exact nature of 
man’s sin, James. It was basically a 
matter of disobedience, of course, as 
symbolized by eating the forbidden 
fruit. It could hardly have been a 
sin of passion, because of that gift 
of integrity which put man’s emo- 
tional life under easy control of his 
mind and will. It must have been a 
type of pride, similar to Satan’s own 
sin: an effort of man to reach beyond 
himself, a refusal to remain subject 
to God in love and obedience. 

Whatever the precise nature of 
Adam’s sin, it was a real, personal 
sin. The Genesis story tells us of a 
factual happening, even though i 
tells it in figures and symbols. This 
sin of Adam deserved personal pun- 
ishment, and it did not long await 
the results. 

The first sinner was expelled from 
the garden. Eden is union with God; 
sin is separation from God. When 
Adam rejected God’s law he severed 
the bonds of love which had united 
him with God. When we sin we do 
the same, and like Adam we lose at 
the same time God's grace and all the 
special gifts of God’s love which 
come with his grace. 

Adam’s first loss was Eden: his 
elevation to a sharing of life with 
God on earth, his preparation for 
continued sharing of that life in 
heaven. And it was only in Eden 
that the tree of life could be found; 
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so now it became necessary for Adam 
to die. And it was only in Eden that 
his emotional life was calmly under 
rational control. Once he had com- 
mitted sin he found himself in the 
turmoil and conflict that we all know 
so well. 

But why should all this affect us? 
After all, it was Adam’s own per- 
sonal sin. Why blame us? And if we 
are not to blame we should not be 
punished. 

We should first recall that God’s 
special gifts to Adam were entirely 
gratuitous. The human race had no 
right to them; no one of us has any 
just claim to them. So God’s decision 
not to give them to us cannot strictly 
be called a punishment. Neither has 
God changed his mind. In the origi- 
nal grant man’s retention of these 
gifts was conditional on his love and 
faithfulness, and the condition was 
never fulfilled. 

Yet, in our ordinary understand- 
ing of words the human race does 
seem to be punished. It is worse off. 
It suffers. It limps and wavers. Cer- 
tainly it is deprived of something it 
once had, something it might hey e 
retained. 

To understand this, 
should examine our second basic no- 
tion: the oneness of the human 
family. We learn it best from St. 
Paul, not from any one text but from 
the whole tenor of his Epistles: 
There is a certain moral and spiritual 
and even physical solidarity in man- 
kind, between all the individuals, 
races, and generations of men. We 


James, we 
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are one sprawling, proliferating tree, 
with branches, shoots, sprigs, and 
trailing twigs growing world-wide 
from the same gnarled and twisted 
trunk, which is centuries old. 

St. Paul makes this doubly em- 
phatic as regards Christians: we are 
one body in Christ. But it is also 
true of humanity in general. Adam’s 
sin tainted the sap of the human 
tree. “Therefore as through one man 
sin entered into the world and 
through sin death, and thus death 
has passed unto all men because all 
have sinned . . . even those who did 
not sin after the likeness of the trans- 
gression of Adam.” The results of 
sin are in us racially, even though 
we might commit no personal sin. 

At the time of their sin Adam and 
Eve were the whole human race. 
When they rebelled all mankind 
was refusing to obey. Sin entered 
into the vital texture of humanity, 
which was entirely contained in 
them at the time; and we are direct- 
ly descended from them, getting 
from them the only nature they had 
to give us, a blemished one. 

Original sin is a racial fault. There 
is nothing personal in it as far as we 
are concerned; so we will not be 
punished personally, but we must 


participate in the punishment of the, 


race, in this sense: that we cannot 
inherit what the race has lost. 

It had been the plan of God that 
all his great free gifts to man, like 
sanctity, immortality, and integrity, 
should be transmitted to all the de- 


scendants of Adam in the process of 
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generation. Adam could not trans- 
mit what he had lost. We, his chil- 
dren, cannot inherit the wealth our 
father squandered. If we were mem- 
bers of some other race we might be 
born into the world with sanctifying 
grace, but as members of Adam’s sin- 
ful race we are born without it. We 
are still destined to heaven by God’s 
explicit invitation, but the sin of 
mankind has deprived us of the 
means of getting there. 

Because human nature became in- 
fected with sin its immunity to death 
was lost. So we who get our human 
nature from that infected source 
must face natural disintegration. And 
since the race to which we belong 
lost its gift of integrity right in its 
very origin, we naturally find our 
desires and impulses quite out of 
sensible control. 

That is what we mean by original 
sin. And surely much of the conflict 
and fear and suffering and vacilla- 
tion which characterize all of us can 
be traced to that sin. But there is a 
happy side to it also. As a result of 
sin we have a Redeemer. If Adam 
had not sinned God would not have 
become man. The human race re- 
jected its Creator’s love and gifts, 
but God did not abandon it. Even 
while putting Adam out of the gar- 
den He gave him an obscure promise 
of the Redeemer who would come 
to crush the head of the serpent. And 
that promise was renewed with in- 
creasing clarity throughout the his- 
tory of God's ‘Chosen. People, who 


were put in a rugged and unprotect- 
ed sort of Eden. There they would 
live in wavering closeness to God, 
for the express purpose of preparing 
the way for the Saviour. 

You may feel inclined to resent 
the solidarity of the human race 
which makes us all participate in 
Adam’s fault and punishment. But if 
so you can rejoice in that same soli- 
darity which gives us all a part with 
Jesus Christ in the work and benefits 
of the Redemption. 

It is true that God’s new plan for 
our sanctification and salvation has 
many more personal features than 
the original plan. Each one of us re- 
ceives grace directly in Baptism. 
Each one loses it by his own sin. 
Each has it restored by personal re- 
pentance. But still it is because of the 
closeness of our union with Jesus 
Christ, because of our oneness with 
Him in race and in love, that his 
graces flow into our souls. Because 

each of us is so closely united with 
Him, we are intimately joined to 
each other. We can help each other. 
We depend on each other, not only 
for example and teachings, but for 
an effective communication of God’s 
graces through our prayers and min- 
istry, sacrifices and penances, joys 
and sufferings. These are effective 
because our personal acts participate 
in the redemptive acts of Jesus. 

We may have lost much by be- 
longing to Adam’s race, but we gain- 
ed more when God became part of 
our race, and gave us part with Him. 
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EEN-AGERS are the worst killers 

in the under-25 age group. This 
group is involved in 28% of all high- 
way accidents, ‘although they are 
only 18% of the total driving popu- 
lation of more than 80 million driv- 
ers. 

The rest of the driving groups, 
at all ages, are far back in the com- 
parison figures, either as given ages 
versus teen-agers, or as all the rest of 
the driving world against the teen- 
agers. Teen-age accidents have even 
the unanswerable distinction of caus- 
ing more deaths than others of the 
same nature involving older drivers, 
because of speeding. 

The modern car is a death-dealing 
projectile in the wrong hands, and 
too often the young driver gets inade- 
quate instruction at the start. From 
2 to 3 million boys and girls reach 
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the legal driving age every year, and 
all too many of "then receive no 
training w thatsoever except what they 
may pick up from relatives and 
friends whose attitudes may be 
wrong or information obsolete. 

Tests show that a car moving at 
60 miles an hour may move 66 feet 
before the brain, confronted with a 
crisis, can get a message to the foot 
to hit the brake. It will take another 
300 feet to stop the car—seconds after 
the harm is done! This is the kind 
of thing good old Uncle Charlie or 
Hot Rod Harry isn’t going to teach 
a lad when he’s letting him put his 
foot on that accelerator for the first 
time. 

True, Michigan won't license 
drivers under 18 until they have 
passed a course in driver education 
totaling at least 30 hours of classroom 
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instruction and six hours of actual 
driving experience. But only half of 
the high schools in this country are 
equipped to carry out such a pro- 
gram, SO half of the new drivers are 
thrown on their own resources in 
learning to drive. 

Then there is the emotional prob- 
lem. Young drivers, by definition, 
cannot be mature. A car is a new- 
found an exhilarating 
source of power. Fast driving offers 
an emotional release. Young speed- 
sters often feel they are gaining pres- 
tige and distinction when they can 
outrace the other fellow. 

But emotional factors do not ex- 
cuse highway tragedies. 

Insurance companies have reluc- 
tantly faced the facts and upped the 
rates on any car owned by a teen-ager 
or likely to be driven by one. Police 
agencies often fight vainly against 


freedom, 
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the pride of parents who turn deaf | 


ears to the possibility of any child of 
theirs creating a tragedy—until the 
sirens begin to sound. Even teen- 
agers are banding to- 
gether in many communities and 
holding Road-E-O contests, compet- 
ing in the art of good driving instead 
of sloppy massacre. 

It is by these teen-agers (not to 
mention statistics of the National 
Safety council) that the real cause of 
most accidents is spotlighted. Speed. 
The teen-age show-off behind the 
wheel is the culprit teen-agers them- 
selves point to. 


themselves 
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Probably not. For Germaine 
is the Unknown, Unloved, 
Unhonored Saint. Unwanted 
and regarded as worthless 
during her life,, this lovely 
girl fares scarcely 

better today— 


IN SPITE OF THE FACT that she 
has been canonized as a Saint by 
the Church—/JN SPITE OF Pope 
Gregory XVI who said “Germaine is 
the Saint we need”—/IN SPITE OF 
Pope Piux IX who called Germaine 
“A new star shedding a marvelous 
glow over the Universal 
Church.” “Go to Germaine,” he ex- 
horted—IN SPITE OF THE FACT 
that Germaine has been one of the 
greatest wonder workers of all times. 
The story of Germaine is a strange. 
enchanting, astounding tale—writ- 
ten in English for the first time by 
Msgr. Joseph A. Keener. Read this 
remarkable booklet. Once you come 
to know Germaine, you will never 
be able to get her out of your mind 
—or heart. A complimentary copy 
of Msgr. Keener’s booklet “Ger- 
maine—The ‘ Saint We Need” and a 
special prayer in honor of St. Ger- 
maine will be sent entirely without 
cost to all who request them, 


Send your request to: 


MSGR. JOSEPH A. KEENER 
ST. GERMAINE GUILD 
2695 Winchester Drive 


Pittsburgh 20. Pa. 
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pense of their more glamorous con- 
temporaries. They are girls and boys 
who are already potential g good driv- 
ers precisely because they “heve dis- 
cerned the dangers of bad drivi ing. 
For the main Saaten is attitude. 

A boy tries to indicate that the 
more noise he makes, the faster he 
goes, the bigger the man he is. There 
are two and one-half times as many 
male drivers as female, but they are 
involved in seven times more fatal 
accidents. A girl, less likely to show 
off in this way, may still occasionally 
do so to establish a sense of superior- 
ity over other girls with her. 

No law-enforcement officers, par- 
ents, or insurance companies can be 
half as effective in stopping the 
slaughter as the young people them 
selves, just using their heads while 
they still have them. 

What can a girl do, especially 
when she isn’t the one doing most of 
the driving? 

Plenty. It is her responsibility to 
recognize the fact that much of the 
smart-aleck stuff fellow will in- 
dulge in is to impress her. She should 
let him know, to begin with, that she 
thinks good driving separates the 
men from the boys. And if he’s going 
to laugh that off, and risk her life, a 
telephone call toa parent, or even the 
police, may put an end to the merri- 
ment before he puts an end to her 
life. Death is a serious matter; any 
girl who doesn’t think so is worse 
than the whiz kid at the wheel. 


Here are a few more helpful hints 
to young ladies who look forward to 
living happily ever after. 

1. Don’t argue with him while 
he’s driving. Do it later, on the 
ground, where you won’t win the 
argument and lose your life because 
he’s making his most telling points 
by speeding or skidding the car to 
frighten you. 

2. Forbid one-arm driving. Tell 
him to put his arm around you Cif he 
has any such right at all) when he 

can look into your eyes. 

3. Don’t jam three and four pas- 
sengers into the front seat. This is 
cozy, but so is a locker down at the 
morgue. 

4. Don’t let him drink. Tell him 
to stick to soft drinks—or else. And 
don’t let him talk you out of your 
If he cares, he won’t try. 


position. 
isn’t worth caring 


If he tries, he 
about. 

5. Don’t let him race others in 
your gang. Tell him you like excite- 
ment, too, but a car is a conveyance, 
not a roller coaster. There’s no hur- 
ry—there’s always room on the oper- 
ating table. 

. Finally, find your own subtle 
way to let him know that people with 
brains, not bullies, are admired and 
sought after for leadership. It’s a 
simple way to save lives, among them 
your own. It may also be a simple 
way to find out which of your 
friends, girls and fellows, are really 
worth cherishing in the years ahead. 


— oe a 
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This is for those who walk by. It tells when Mass, Con- 
fessions, Devotions, etc., are. Letters and words can be 
It invites Catholics and non- 
Catholics who pass by to come in. Let pastors write for 


changed in two minutes. 


full information. 


More than 1600 of these signs are along the highways of 
the U. S. and Canada, inviting and reminding people to 
go to Mass, and making it easy for them to learn where 
and when. Let pastors and club presidents write a postal 
card for full information. If your parish can sell 10 copies 
of the Digest a month (at 35c each) you can get one 
without any other cost. 
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The most important thing about the highway accident you might have is that 
you receive absolution, Extreme Unction, and Viaticum, if you are in danger 


of death. 


The only person who can do this for you is a priest. Therefore make sure. 
Put the small sticker above, or on, your rear bumper. In serious accidents 
the rear bumper is seldom damaged. At night the sticker can be seen at once 


because it is reflectorized. 
Make sure you, and your 

children, 

one. It’s your eternal safety 


belt. 


never drive without 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CATHOLIC DIGEST 
2959 North Hamline Ave. 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota 


—— 


Send me by return mail 3 reflectorized 
bumper signs. | enclose $1.00 (35c for 
only one) 

NAME___ 


ADDRESS__ 





. eee: 
STATE_ 
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ENJOY THIS 7 ee SR! and T{ passion of the | 
NEW MISSAL STATIONS 
FREE... FOR 10 DAYS . 


Here it is! Your chance to use the beautiful, 
illustrated, world-famous SAINT JOSEPH 
DAILY MISSAL for 10 days without cost! 








Now! Experience the great joy of really tak- 
ing part in every step of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Be in the right place at the right time wee 
throughout. die jist, Cmmeen — denne 


The important parts of the Missal . . . the ptt pe 
“Ordinary,” which never changes, and the 
Proper Mass for the particular day you are 
attending, are located for fast convenient Me ) Confraternity y 
reference. Every Latin phrase is put in clear \ word fo Word 05 Read fy, 

English for you, and every movement of the 
Priest is described for your understanding. 


Na ET eel re are VM FREE GIFT 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN ye INC. Dept. CD- hi 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Rush me the “SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MIS- 

SAL’’ checked below. I may return it after 10-day 
examination if phe mn | Otherwise, I begin 
payments of $2.00 a month until the full price 


plus postage is paid. 
() Artcraft Ediden $5.95 [] Deluxe Edition $12.50 





Name 





“Pray the Ro- 
sary,” richly il- 


Address__ 





City. Zone State. 


‘nese Send full payment now. Avoid carry- esa pier 


mg charges, enclose $6.00 (or $12.00 for Deluxe » 
Edition). Same return privilege. Send full pay- = Pictures with 


ment on Orders outside U. S, and Canada, * your order. 
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